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EDITORIAL 


FROM the point of view of the gramophone one of the most 

reassuring pledges for the future during these last difficult 
months has been the steady output by Decca of what they have 
well called permanent music, and I earnestly hope that the 
enterprise they have shown at a time like this so utterly hostile 
to all artistic effort has- been practically appreciated by the 
musical public. During the last war the name Decca became 
famous as the name of the most popular of all portable gramo- 
phones, and I am sure nobody twenty-five years-ago dreamed 
that when another great war tormented humanity the name of 
that portable gramophone would be associated with the first 
recording of Dvofak’s Sextet in A major or William Walton’s 
Piano Quartet or Vaughan Williams’s Concerto for Violin in 
D minor. 

When I hear a piece of chamber music by Dvorak for the 
first time I always wonder why it is not familiar, so lyrical are the 
melodies, and so quick a sense of intimacy does the work impart. 
Although the Sextet in A major was almost the first of Dvorak’s 
compositions to be performed in this country it has not been 
heard a great deal. No string sextet ever is for that matter, on 
account of the difficulty caused by the extra two instruments. 
It is a charming work, but I doubt whether even if not handicapped 
by those two extra instruments it would have become a really 
popular Dvorak composition. I think it requires more sonority 
than the Menges Sextet seems able to provide, but as I do not 
know the work from other performances I may be doing this 
combination an injustice. The music itself may not provide the 
sonority. To my taste the two piano quartets—Op. 23 in D 
major and Op. 87 in E flat—are much more successful examples 
of Decca’s recording enterprise. They are both delightful works, 
particularly the E flat which competes with the immensely 
popular piano quintet in E flat. 

I think it was William Primrose who made the first recording 
of Vaughan Williams’s exquisite rhapsody The Lark Ascending, 
but that was a long time ago, and I was delighted to have a re- 
recording of what may not be the greatest piece of music Vaughan 
Williams ever wrote, but which is certainly my favourite. The 
new recording on two twelve-inch yellow Decca discs has been 
made by the Boyd Neel Orchestra with Frederick Grinke as the 
soloists. Birdsong has never been so successfully transposed into 
music as in this rhapsody. I always feel I could go on playing it 
for a whole evening over and over again, and I cannot imagire 
anybody’s not rejoicing in these two discs. The soaring triumphant 


song of the lark whose triumph is unmarred by material gain is 
for us the most heartening music that we could listen to at this 
time, and that Dr. Vaughan Williams has been able to give such 
music to the violin has a touch of the miraculous about it. 


From time to time correspondents write to me and ask me to 
advocate a recording of Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad, and from 
time to time I have voiced this desire in my editorial. There was a 
black H.M.V. recording of the Shropshire Lad by the British 
Symphony Orchestra which was listed until 1926, but dropped 
out of the catalogue the following year. Evidently it was not 
considered worth while commercially to make an electrical 
recording. George Butterworth was killed in 1916, and was 
probably the greatest loss British music sustained in the last war. 
It seems to me that this would be a particularly good moment.to 
reissue a work which expresses so perfectly the spirit of England, 
and as it is not a great undertaking from the point of view of 
expense, I do hope that it may be done. Another work I should 
like to see recorded is Bliss’s Rout which vanished from the cata- 
logue at the same time as the Shropshire Lad. Delians must not 
think I am trying to depreciate their §0 much admired composer 
when I say that for me Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad conjures the 
spirit of the English countryside much more vividly than Brigg 
Fair or On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. It is a purely sub- 
jective opinion. Perhaps Decca will consider Butterworth’s 
Shropshire Lad for their list. 


Another correspondent writes to thank me for persuading 
him into buying the Columbia album of Beethoven’s Triple 
Concerto which he says is almost his favourite of all the Beethoven 
Concertos. It is a work which musical critics have been inclined 
to dismiss as a semi-failure, but whatever grounds there may be 
for so severe a critical judgment there is no doubt that those who 
do take the trouble to get to know the Triple Concerto hold it in 
much affection, and I feel sure that any readers who succumb 
to my persuasiveness over this work will be as grateful to me as the 
correspondent who has just written to tell me how glad he was he 
took my advice. : 


Now I have to voice a longing of my own, and that is for 
Beethoven’s Mass in D. I read in that excellent magazine The 
American Music Lover that the Victor Company has published. in 
two albums a recording of an actual performance of the Missa 
Solemnis by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky 
with the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Club, The 
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criticism of it is not entirely favourable, but testifies that “neither 
of the previous recordings of the Missa Solemnis had the clarity 
of line or spaciousness of sound that this one has, and neither had 
the same considerate attention for dynamics.” 

Is it impossible for H.M.V. to give us a British edition of this 
American recording? I declare without hesitation that the 
Missa Solemnis is the greatest musical composition the world has 
known, and furthermore I declare that it is impossible to grasp 
the full beauty of the last piano sonatas, the last string quartet 
and the Choral Symphony without an intimate knowledge of the 
Missa Solemnis. Many no doubt would claim an equal greatness 
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for the Bach B minor Mass, and Vincent d’Indy, in extolling the 
grandeur of the Missa Solemnis, mentions in the same breath with 
it Wagner’s Parsifal! How anybody in according recognition 
to the grandeur of the Missa Solemnis could dare drag Wagner’s 
Parsifal into a comparison baffles me. ' 

I have eleven discs of a Polydor recording which Decca 
published about ten years ago in this country, but it was not 
entirely satisfactory and if this new American recording is as 
good as it sounds from the only review of it I have read I do hope 
H.M.V. will consider making it available over here. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


NEEDLE— XIV 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


pee of artists and publicity brings up another thought— 

the relationship of an artist to a particular record company. 
Over the years, of course, many artists have come to be associated 
with the make of records for which they have recorded. Some owe 
much to the label. On the other hand the gramophone owes 
much to the already-established fame of a great number of artists. 
But what happens when an artist eaves one label to record under 
another? 

In the earlier days changing an artist from one make to another 
did not seem to matter very much. Peter Dawson sang on Edison- 
Bell cylinders before he went over to H.M.V. discs. I recently 
played two of these Peter Dawson cylinders in broadcast pro- 
grammes (those interested may like to know that the titles were 
** Simon the Cellarer ” and ‘‘ Glorious Devon ’’). Made in the 
early 1900’s, the quality of reproduction was remarkable, and the 
correspondence from listeners showed not only how much they 
were admired, but in what high regard his public has always held 
him. Really, it is his just due, for his recording days date right 
back to the earliest, when all cylinders were originals, and were 
recorded in batches of about a dozen at a time, as described in an 
earlier. article in this series. 

But I digress. The topic was that of artists changing from one 
mark to another. John McCormack recorded about 1904 on 
Edison-Bell cylinders (Joe Batten told me he accompanied him 
at the piano, so he should know), then for Sterling cylinders, 
making his disc debut first on H.M.V. in 1905, then being tied 
up for Odeon for some years and finally turning over again to 
H.M.V., whose label he has adorned ever since. Lauder was on 
early Pathé cylinders. One could give a considerable number of 
such switches. But records had not yet acquired a large enough 
public to identify any particular mark with intividual artists. 
It was only when records became “‘ news ” that these associations 
began to have both significance and capital value. 

Edgar Coyle, of whom I mistakenly said he only recorded for 
Columbia, had also recorded earlier for the 7-in. Zonophone ; 
this again being before the days when transfers had any significance. 
A correspondent (Mr. H. Dagnall, of Horbury, Yorks), by the 
way, supplements this with the interesting information that he 
has in his collection one of these early 7-in. records, period 1903, 
of Coyle singing “‘ Three for Jack.” 

I think it was in 1924 that the Savoy bands, which we had been 
running so successfully since their first days, left us and went 
over to the opposition. This rivalry was perfectly fair. We were 
sorry to lose them, but in the ensuing years the pendulum of 
artists was going to swing backwards and forwards between the 
two great companies. With results, too, that were totally un- 
expected and quite inexplicable. For, with only one or two 
exceptions, these transfers from one mark to another always 
resulted in failure. After some years absence from our records, the 
Savoy bands returned to the Columbia label. I think their 
admirers were glad to see them back, for the run of good luck we 
had previously experienced with that association was resumed and 
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intensified. To-day, as you know, Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy 
Orpheans are indissolubly Columbia stars. 

One exception had already occurred—the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet. This little combination under J. H. Squire (‘‘ Jack of all 
trades, and master of none ’’—the quoted words being the title 
of his own autobiography) had been recording for the Edison- 
Bell Company. Why Squire was not satisfied with this I don’t 
know, but the story he told me is that he was determined to get 
on Columbia and he used to say he had to break a window or 
two to get in to see Arthur Brooks and persuade him into a 
contract. Anyhow, the Squire Octet became famous on Columbia 
and remained popular until the beginning of the slump years 
when, much to Squire’s mystification and incredulity, the sales 
of their records gradually tailed off. But it was one of the few 
examples of a transfer from one mark to another during the vital 
years that blossomed into success. 

Perhaps the most successful of all transfers from one mark to 
another was that of the late Dame Clara Butt, when she was 
taken over by Columbia. But, to be honest, this was because it 
was a matter of price. Her records up to then had been sold, 
single-sided, at 12s. 6d. We offered them at the same price for 
grand opera titles, but the ballad titles for which she was most 
famous (Liddle’s ‘“‘ Abide With Me,” etc.) we issued single-sided 
at 6s. 6d. It was a costly deal, for Clara Butt was paid 1s. royalty 
on each record, but Louis Sterling regarded the great contralto 
as our best advertising investment. That was in 1915. 

Just why it was that an artist who had made a success under 
one label would not sell when transferred is impossible to explain. 
It may be that old story of the shape, substance and colour of the 
record. It may be the result of publicity, the establishing of a 
habit—that an artist associated with ‘“‘A” who goes over to 
**B” is missed by the ‘“‘ A” patrons who will not have him on 
‘** B,” and so he has to be born again, so to speak, on the “B” 
label. And the “ B” buyers may be prejudiced because they do 
not like the “ A” artists. For it is a fact that the gramophone 
public was sharply divided into camps on records, just as they had 
been in other years on+the subject of cylinder versus disc. 

Well, the boot was on the other leg a year or two later when 
Louis Sterling returned from a visit to America jubilant because 
he had made a big contract with Paul Whiteman, taking him 
away from the opposition, with whom we knew he had been a top 
seller. We crowed and chortled and made extensive plans to 
capitalise the King of Jazz . . . But in the course of years, the 
Savoy Orpheans were back with us and Paul Whiteman was 
back with his first love. The transfers did not come off as financially 
planned. 

I could cite numerous other cases. Important dance bands 
snapped up for competitive marks and seeming to fade away, 
important artists, too. The one big exception in dance bands was, 
I believe, Ambrose, when taken over by Decca ; he did enhance 
his position in the record world. Record-buyers were queer 
kittle-cattle. There was one good lady who apparently took a 
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sudden fancy to some Layton and Johnstone records in a West 
End store, but insisted that they must be H.M.V. 

Which brings me to the engagement of those artists, coming at 
a time when they easily replaced our loss of the Savoy bands. 
Layton and Johnstone had been brought over by Elsie Janis to 
appear with her in a London show, “ Elsie Janis at Home ”’ at 
the Queen’s Theatre in June of 1924. One of the press notices of 
the production said: “. . . for the rest, it must suffice to say 
that this jolly little show served to introduce, among its incidental 
features . . . a couple of delightfully quaint and amusing negroes, 
of whose diverting duets the audience would gladly have had 
more.” ‘ 

Not even mentioned by name, but that is how Layton and 
Johnstone were introduced to British audiences. The show lasted 
only a few weeks. It was August. London was emptying. But in 
that month the late Martin Poulsen of the Café de Paris put them 
on as a midnight cabaret turn. 

Evidently the moment was ripe for a new sensation. There 
had been entertainers at the piano for generations, from the 
German Reeds to Clarice Mayne and “ That,” but here was 
something different—two coloured entertainers at a piano! 

One evening soon after their debut, my colleague, Raymond 
Langley, was in the restaurant. Struck by their performance he 
asked to meet them, and well after midnight proposed that they 
should make records for us. But they told him that they were 
due to make a test record at Hayes the following day. 

Taken aback, Ray Langley promptly countered: “ Artists 
like you make a test? Absurd! Ridiculous! We don’t want to 
make tests of you. I’ll give you a contract now.” 

This time it was the artists who were taken aback, and they 
asked if they could take time to think it over. Determined not to 
let them slip through his fingers, our impresario agreed to give 
them ten minutes. At the end of that time they returned and the 
terms were fixed. ‘‘Must have a contract,” said Ray Langley. 
** Ah, this will do.” 

He picked up a Café de Paris menu and across it scrawled the 
terms of the contracts—£100 down and a record royalty. Hand- 
ing it to them for signature he said, ‘‘ The cheque will be in your 
hands before you make the records.” 

They smiled and called for a bottle of champagne. And at 
2 a.m. the two artists signed a menu card contraci that not only 
represented a fortune to them, but was never varied or exchanged 
for any more formal document during their career. 

A fortune? Well, for the last quarter of the year 1929, Ray 
Langley handed them a cheque for £9,886 (£14 short of £10,000). 
Altogether the pair made the very respectable sum of over 
£100,000 in gramophone royalties. 

As artists they were no trouble. Heavily booked with variety 
engagements they would spend a day at the recording studio, and 
make twelve or fourteen records in duplicate, one after the other. 
The average artist could rarely manage more than three, at the 
most four, at a session. Their first great song was “‘ It Ain’t Gonna 
Rain no More.” They could sing anything ; in fact the only 
type of music they did not sing was grand opera. But whatever 
they sang their records sold in big quantities right up to the day 
the partnership was dissolved. To-day, Turner Layton carries 
on alone, a superb artist to his fingertips. 

The royalty figures just quoted suggest the immense sales of 
popular records at that time, and the tremendous amounts being 
paid out to artists, authors and composers during the most 
prosperous years of the industry. 

The happy conditions those figures reflected, too, help to 
establish the truth of a statement often made and, I fear, as often 
laughed at. This, again, is pure digression, but with those royalty 
figures before us, an opportunity is provided for showing how well 
founded was the suggestion that but for dance and popular 
records there would have been few or no symphonies. Or, ds 
expressed in another way, the folk who bought dance records 
paid for the symphonies. 

In parenthesis, it was a little pathetic when, about July last 
year, it was announced that -Jack Hylton, the dance band leader, 
was arranging a tour for the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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then in danger of disbanding. More pathetic still when one of the 
musicians was reported as plaintively wailing at circumstances 
decreeing that a symphony orchestra should accept help from a 
dance band. 

Well, so far as the gramophone is concerned, symphony 
orchestras and, indeed, many so-called great artists have been 
paid by the sales of dance band records. Seeing that among my 
notes I find that the last quarter of 1924 produced no fewer than 
six symphonies and two concertos (as well as four quartets and 
three sonatas) between all manufacturers, of course, it will be 
conceded that it was truer than ever in that experimental period. 
Let me work it out for you. 

The average symphony or concerto runs to four records—eight 
sides. A dance band in full fettle can make four sides at a session, 
but they are ten-inch and do not call for protracted study or depth 
of interpretation. A symphony orchestra in its best form (I mean 
well-rehearsed and so time-saving in the studios) never makes 
more than three 12-inch sides in a session. So the eight sides 
must be spread over three sessions—with a fill-up piece if there 
happens to be time to spare at the end. 

Let us say an orchestra of fifty men engaged for three sessions 
at three guineas each. The fee is averaged for our own purpose, 
since the leaders are higher paid. Then there is the conductor, and 
if the symphony is to sell it must be a Boult, a Beecham, or a 
Weingartner—a front-rank man who might be paid £100 for the 
three sessions or who might ask £100 each. We will take the 
former as being the most likely, in order not to exaggerate. So 
we have three sessions at 150 guineas (£170 odd) each, totalling 
roughly to £500, to which we add the conductor’s £100, and your 
symphony of four records has cost a minimum of £600. 

If you spent this money on dance bands or popular songs, you 
would begin to get your profits back immediately and maybe a 
year or eighteen months would see the titles done with and 
consigned to limbo. But your symphony sells a few hundred sets 
over the first month or two and then settles down in a catalogue 
to earn its cost over four or five years. It really was quite funny 
in those (and nearer) days to see the bland clamour for symphonies 
and concertos, rather as if a favour were being conferred upon the 
gramophone companies by giving them these valuable hints. 

The recording companies from the beginning, being utterly 
commercial undertakings, wisely concentrated on the popular 
side of gramophone entertainment to secure big sales quickly, 
providing only a smattering of better-class music mostly in 
excerpts (‘‘ snippets ” was a hateful, scornful word) to satisfy the 
very small percentage of folk who bought them. This policy was 
adhered to for nearly the whole of the first quarter of the century, 
in which time the gramophone position was being improved and 
strengthened. And when the musical public began to realise 
that more music than scratch was coming through the gramo- 
phone, and to call for more serious works, the manufacturers had 
made sufficient money from popular hits and popular stars to 
provide a margin with which to embark upon symphonies and 
the like. 

Thus it was that the first great orchestral, opera, and similar 
records were paid for out of popular hits. And thus it was for 
many years afterwards, and maybe it still holds good to-day, that 
the immediate big sales of dance records and popular artists made 
it possible to continue to adventure in this classic field and under- 
take the recording of works that have to stay in the catalogue for 
three or four years before they can be said to have paid for them- 
selves. 

Yet it is strange that so many people find this statement difficult 
to believe. Perhaps it is the rising of the gorge against the mon- 
strous suggestion that their lofty music could ever owe anything 
to something so low and base as the type of music that seems to 
satisfy so many. But, pursued to a logical conclusion, it is but 
the natural development of any well-conducted business. A 
manufacturer tests his markets with lines that operate against the 
least resistance—that are easiest to sell. That, of necessity, means 
popular lines. With those established he has two alternatives 
facing him. He can. continue those same products and let their 
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profits accumulate for the payments of dividends that increase 
year by year. That is the policy behind certain well-known 
stores. Or, having reached a point where those goods are beyond 
hurt by competition, he may determine to embark on something 
of higher quality, an improved product that, given patierce and 
the same display of enterprise as went to the marketing of his 
already successful lines, should add pride in his undertaking, 
prestige to his name, and perhaps lustre to the industry. 

We owe a lot to the phonograph and gramophone pioneers who 
established the talking machine first among the wider public 
with the low, base, vulgar music that so much offends the high- 
brows, and so opened the way for the ultimate production of the 
great musical treasures. But before this step could be taken, the 
gramophone had to be raised from those low depths. And it was 
the money earned by the sale of the records of song hits born among 
the holiday-makers of Blackpool and Douglas, the war-time 
musical comedies, the Savoy dance bands, and artists of the 
calibre of Layton and Johnstone—the profits from these that 
went not only to pay those phenomenal Columbia dividends 
but to provide that annual £10,000 research fund that gave us 
non-scratch records and improved gramophones. Those same 
profits also made it possible to engage symphony orchestras and 
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H.M.V., DB2984-5. Boston Symphony (Koussevitzky) 
Col., LX8g97-8. L.P.C. (Weingartner) 

To my notice of the first-named disc (Nov., 1936) A.R. added, 
in July, 1939, p. 61, one of the piano form of the piece. September, 
1940, p. 85, saw my review of the Weingartner recording. Each 
orchestra takes three sides. Koussevitzky fills the fourth with the 
Schubert Rosamunde No. 2, and Weingartner with Beethoven’s 
Ruins of Athens Overture. The former takes a heavier, slower 
pace for the waltz at first—perhaps for the peasant effect. In 
the clearing up after the first side, also, Weingartner is lighter in 
touch. I think Koussevitzky’s impulse, on the whole, less in the 
spirit of the waltz, perhaps more apt in the cynical slight under- 
lining that may well be preferred. The softer tone pleases me 
best in Weingartner, although the splendid skill of the Bostonians 
leaves little to desire in any detail of the score. In homogeneity of 
recorded tone, perhaps Weingartner is slightly more satisfying, 
whilst Koussevitzky is, in the clearness of the most fully scored 
pissages (e.g. side 2). Yet Weingartner seems to geta brazen 
tone than which one could scarcely imagine a richer representation 
on a record, in the wildest passage of side 3 (where those bass 
interjections come : an irreverent person has likened them to 
another, known by the name of a fruit, I know not why). On 
points (of personal preference) I am inclined to vote for Wein- 
gartner, being sure that Koussevitzky could not fail also to please 
the very great bulk of judicious hearers. 


RAVEL : MOTHER GOOSE SUITE 
. Parlophone, R20067-8. Colonne (Pierné) 
H.M.V., DB4808-9. Conservatoire, Paris (Coppola) 
Col., DX994-5. Columbia Broadcasting Sym. 
Orch. (Barlow) 

By request (most of my Second Reviews are requests), I 
compare the two noticed three years ago, with the new Columbia 
which replaces the old N.Y. Symphony (Damrosch). Parlo. 
includes only Hop, Laideronnette and the Garden, using the fourth 
side, for some reason not clear, for the Berceuse from The Firebird. 
Coppola and Barlow include the Pavane and Conversations, the 
former wisely avoiding the break in Hop by a re-arrangement of 
the items. Col. tone is the fullest, as recorded. Coppola’s 
reading pleases me better, though he does not record with the 
fulness in a f of Barlow. Pierné has some nice shading, but his 
tone does not come down to the fine pp that Coppola gets (e.g. 
end of Hop). There is the drawback that Coppola, perhaps for 
reasons of space (his Garden is on the same side as the Pavene), 
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their conductors to make records, for the returns from which the 
manufacturer knew he must wait several years. 

So it is not merely the fact that. those hundreds who buy 
symphony records are only able to do so at the expense of those 
despised folk who rush in their thousands to buy the popular 
records, but equally true that the high standard of recording and 
of reproduction were only brought about by developments paid 
for by the hoi polloi of earlier days. 

Looking back, it was amusing to notice how, their taste whetted 
by our first timorous ventures into recorded symphonies, that 
microscopic public set up a loud howling for everything else in 
this class at once. 


‘* On Wenlock Edge ” 


Last month I said that, to my knowledge, only Columbia had 
recorded “‘On Wenlock Edge.” That is wrong, for an old 
gramophone friend, Mr. J. C. W. Chapman, tells me that it was 
electrically recorded by Decca in 1930, sung by Steuart Wilson, 
and accompanied by the Marie Wilson String Quartet and 
Reginald Paul. More, it is still in the Decca catalogue. I am glad 
to make this correction. 

(To be continued) 
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takes the former piece too fast. The copy I have gives 56 to the 
beat—about one a second. A little of the grave wonder seems to 
be lost ; but in general I should say that Coppola’s reading is 
more poetic than Barlow’s, though the latter’s tone is more 
opulent, The Parlo. also gives a good quality, but not quite the 
richness of Col. or the delicacy of H.M.V. My own preference is 
slightly for Coppola, because of the reading, but the latest record- 
ing may quite likely be entirely satisfying to many. 


SAINT-SAENS : DANSE MACABRE 
Col., LXgro. Chicago (Stock) 
Parlo., E11133. Opéra Comique Orch. (Cloéz) 
H.M.V., DB3077._ Philadelphia (Stokowski) 


The Col. is a slightly lighter weight than the Phily. Both 
achieve the curdling of the blood, if you are willing for the 
operation. The tone of the Parlo. is only small when heard by 
the side of the others, but then the difference is considerable. 
There is a good deal of difference, too, between the chambers 
of the two American orchestras. The Chicago tone, somewhat 
the darker, fits the piece. The Phily has that bright, hard sheen 
that also is in place among burnished bones. The brillianee is 
quite convincing, though I don’t think this is a piece that demands 
a very big tone : the demonism need not reside in bulk ; presum- 
ably fifty skeletons would, or should, be as frightening as five 
thousand ? I think the Phily is the most exciting. 

W.R.A. 











2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world's largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 
When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


National Symphony Orchestra of America (Kindler) : 
Symphony No. 3 in D major, Op. 29, “ Polish ” (Tchai- 
kovsky). H.M.V. DB 5837-41 (12 in., 36s. 8d.). Auto. 
8865-9, Album No. 359. 

The previous recording (L.S.O., Coates) was noticed by C.M.C. 
in June, 1933, page 34, when I was away in America (brave 
days, when we could print twelve and a half pages of Connoisseurs, 
in addition to the month’s ordinary items). I remember Sir 
Thomas’ reviving Tchaikovsky’s Third, which, with Nos. 1 and 2, 
was neglected also in other lands : the N.Y. Phil. played No. 1 
in 1895-6, No. 2 in 1911-12, and No. 3 in 1878-9. A quarter of a 
century passed without its playing any of them again! The 
Bostonians got around to No. 1 only in their 53rd season (1934; 
he wrote it in 1866, when he was twenty-six). They.did not 
‘bring out No. 2 or No. 3 from the start of the century until 1937, 
when my information stops: they may not have played them even 
then. The Chicagoans had by then never played 1 or 3 at all, 
and the Phily, none of them. 

The dates of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are 1866, 1872, 1875 (Nos. 4, 5, 6 
came respectively in 1877, 1888 and 1893, his 53rd and last year 
of life). 

The Polish (like many nicknames, this is but slightly applicable) 
has five movements. After the Little Russian, full of national ways 
of thought, he perhaps believed he might give nationalism a rest. 
for the most part. Possibly he overdid the abstention. The move- 
ments include the opening funeral march impulse, an Alla tedesca 
(tedesca = German) in movement 2, an elegiac Andante, No. 3, the 
scherzo, and the Polacca-inspired finale. The second movement 
is in waltz style, which later we find as one of four movements 
(in the Fifth) : here he gives us both waltz and scherzo. It is well 
dressed : plenty on it, if not a great deal in it. 


After the opening, who presides over the first working up of the 
Allegro? No prize for the answer. There is, then, more Germanity 
than just a tedesca-tinge in this work. Tchaikovsky was going back 
to the good old classics: yet with the obvious Schumann gambit 
there is, within a few bars, the true smack of the Tchaikovsky 
(Tchaikovsky-to-come, we might say, for most of the stuff that is 
most significant here can be traced in later works. That is not to 
say, of course, that it lacks plenty of small pleasures in their own 
right). I enjoyed most its technique of orchestration and the 
easy-to-observe build, never thickened by self-consciousness or 
the later laboriousness. Hear him skirling along on side 2, and 
you don’t care whether this is a First Movement or a fandango, 
a symphony or a saltarello. Hark at his wind usage on this side, 
too, and you will find the roots of much that later became more 
subtle, but was never so youthfully innocent and even naive in 
its square-cut heartiness (mark, too, the little woodwind skirl on 
high, a decorative feature much more seriously used later). 
Tchaikovsky was still youthful at thirty-five. The weakness of it is 
that he hasn’t found moods or philosophy or what you will, to 


enrich the rather innocent ones ; but the kicking up of heels (cf. 
the start of side 3, and lots of other places) and the remembering 
a sort of technical gravity is a pleasant mixture, if not much more 
than a trial mixture for later development. The recording gets 
an immense volume without painful effects on my ear. Every bar 
is of course predictable, when the later works are known, and it is 
amusing to guess what is coming; but I don’t know a more 
agreeable rattle of a first movement anywhere : certainly nowhere 
around the late ’70’s. The second movement, starting on side 4, 
has a prettily Schumannesque opening with a personal touch in its 
trailer-phrase. The full tone of the orchestra is rather glaring: I 
could (as so often in these American recordings) like more soft 
tone, but I think this tone will not hurt you. Two-thirds of the 
way through side 4 there is a wry wind chord. The waltz, which 
ends early on side 5, is an amiable if not very distinguished 
specimen: it is sufficiently in place in a symphony that never 
gets far from the small-scale piece. The third movement (part of 
5 and all of 6) allows us to note, by comparison with later 
orchestral effects, the rather stark entries (bassoon, etc.) which 
the composer places over against each other here, with much less 
artifice than he later learnt how to employ. He swings the strings 
about with strong effect very soon. He now gets into his easy 
emotional stride (still with plenty of those rather too easy 
sequences). He makes a good impressive ending. 

The scherzo (7 and 8) strikes me as a capital specimen. Its 
fleeting scalic runs so pleasantly remind a body of the classical 
scherzo of Mendelssohn plus some of the composer’s own quirks, 
better known from the Fourth, say. It is very well played, but I 
suppose perfection is to be found in this kind. 

The finale (9, 10) gives us the pompous polonaise style that 
we know best in the G major suite. I don’t think we need worry 
about that second theme: if a tiny blush may be allowed to mantle 
the maiden brow at just one phrase, duty may be considered as 
done, and we can settle down to enjoy the orchestration, which, 
as so often, matters most. All the better if in spite of the welcome 
fugue at the start of the last side, we regard the work as a not-too- 
heavy suite rather than as a symphonic composition of weight. 
The fugueing tautens things up very nicely, and leads to a 
gorgeous finish (though the tune does not get any better as it comes 
on the roundabout for the last time). Sir Henry should play this 
at the Albert Hall. It might do what Hitler so far can’t. Rather 
a handful on a very hot July day, it would grandly warm the 
Hall’s 10,000 on a chilly autumn evening. Relax, then, with the 
Third, and let me see no haughty brow upvaunted when Tchai- 
kovsky holds out hands so gleefully. Hans Kindler (b. Holland, 
1892) does a capital job of work with his boys from Washington. 
I see he was long chief ’cellist with the Phily. 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (M. Birch): Dance of 
the Tumblers (Rimsky-Korsahov, arr. Finck) ; Chanson 
Triste (Tchaikovsky, arr. Stewart). Decca F7885 (10 in.; 
as. 54d.). 


So: being last month cheated of my Bostonian Triste, here it 
is, from a British band ; sounding, I am bound to say, no more 
sad than, indeed, as seasidely cheerful as, any other trifle in the 
band’s repertory: rather stolid, too, as seems to be the feeling in 
this orchestra’s playing, so far as I have heard it on recent records. 
The scoring does not appeal to me, and there is not much variety 
of tone. The Rimsky allows the smallish force to show its colours 
better ; but when the numbers must be small, I think you cannot 
«xpect both delicacy and bulk. Yet there is quite clever adaptation 
here. There are points of interest in the scoring and recording 
which space won’t allow me to discuss. It would, I think, be 
worth while experimenting to get every bit of quality-juice out of 
that woodwind. 

W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Adolf Busch (violin), Rudolf Serkin (piano): Sonata in 


F major, K.377 (Mozart). 
14s. 8d.). 

Mozart put out in 1781 a set of sonatas, hoping to make a 
useful sum by getting subscribers to take the lot. This was whilst 
he had the Seraglio in hand—and also the question of marriage. 
The opening of K.377 has a sparkle that might well rise from the 
comedic spirit of an opera (the fiddle’s leading off with those 
tripleted figurations is very vivacious). Later he weaves around 
the piano’s firm outlines. The movement is a splendid example 
of compact shaping, in one mood, vigorous, eager, swift. It takes 
only two-thirds of side 1, and you can easily note the exposition, 
development, and recapitulation: the second section having a 
clinching, additional octave jump in it, and the whole driving on 
like a circus race, with this excellent science proceeding all tke 
time, but the predominant impression being that of masterly, 
stylish vigour, aristocratic yet all-embracing. 

Part of side 1 and all sides 2 and’3 are occupied with the second 
of the three movements, a set of variations. These need time to 
make their effect, unlike the exciting first movement. One has to 
absorb the spirit of the theme, and make it last through a rather 
conventional variation such as that in triplets (but mark how a 
few bars of this suddenly touch the pathetic, in the chromatic 
descending three-note figure on high). This side 2 contains, with 
the repetitions, a fair amount of convention, which I think could 
be got through a bit more smoothly: I have heard the pianist in 
suaver style ; but this is a small point: he evidently aims to keep 
up the force of the music, which is important. The first of the 
remaining variations (side 3) is an excellently placed bit of 
drama, that should grip the hearer of 1781 by the throat, and still 
may, a century and a half later, if we let it. The coy maiden of 
No. 5 is the obvious foil. In the rhythm and tone-varieties of 
No. 6 we are to find, I think, a concentration of meaning, not 
perhaps obvious: a menace not like that of Mr. Quentin 
Reynolds, but as sure, to the whole-hearted Mozartian, as Eugene 
Aram’s “‘ because he knows a frightful fiend Doth close behind him 
tread.”’ (To stamp-users: I haven’t the poem here: it may be 
“ dreadful.”) The coda points to yet another mood, I think—that 
governed wildness which denies hope ; but that is only one man’s 
reading. 

The finale: one says at once, why must we have a finale, 
however nice, after this? The old-timers did falter in their in- 
sistence (or the audience’s insistence, often) on ‘“‘ something 
cheerful to go away with.” Yet this is not really cheerful, and I 
am thankful for it. Perhaps it is as clever a finale as could ever be 
devised. After all, the dramatist doesn’t make his climax, and 
finish: much virtue in a well-curved last act. Part of this move- 
ment sings in resignation, and part cheers up. The most interest- 
ing thing about it is in the technique of its melody, which is pure 
Viennese advanced-style Mozart. I think a shade more sentiment 
might have been spent on this, by both players. They play and 
are recorded with entire honesty, conviction and open-toned 
strong simplicity. 


H.M.V. DB3373-4 (12 in., 
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Louis. Kentner (piano), Henry Holst (violin), Anthony 
Pini (cello): Trio in E minor, “ Dumky,” Op. go, 
(Dvorak). Columbia DX1017-20 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). Auto 
DX8156-9. . 

Beautiful melodies, splendid sonority, in the composer’s last 
piano trio (1891), a suite of Dumky, which Hadow well compared 
to a sonnet-sequence. The easy-going succession of slow and 
quick motions pleased Dvorak: he used such movements in other 
works. I read that the Dumka is a South Russian poetic folk-form. 
Tchaikovsky’s Op. 59 is a Dumka (the singular-form spelling) 
for piano. Poland knows the form, too. ‘‘ Passionately emotional,” 
as a rule: so said the composer. His countryman Hoffmeister 
finds in this Op. go set ‘‘ profound grief and sparkling gladness ; 
melancholy monotony and earnest prayer ; the silvery, bell-like 
rhythm of the dance ; the moonlight overspreading the broad 
plain, and dreamy, drowsy moods by the banks of rushing 
streams ; a wild drunken orgy among the village lads ; the slow, 
stumbling footsteps of a dark funeral procession crossing the hills ; 
the whirlwind flight of red elemental joy.” (Note, a small letter 
for “ red.””) There are six movements (this is the most practical 
way of regarding them, though unfortunately only five are often 
named. This by the way). Most begin slow, then turn to a fast 
movement. No. 4 starts with a march, and No. 5 with an Allegro. 
Nearly all the changes of idea are simple variants: we do not 
look for development, in the Mozartian sense. We could write 
much about the beauties. Space forbids. In No. 1 you will 
enjoy particularly the near-the-end variant form of the slow 
theme (just before the final allegro): the placing of the parts, 
for colour. No. 2 occupies sides 2 and 3. The deeply-felt elegiac 
opening sings the riches of the composer’s spirit, at length. He is 
very near to Schubert, here. There is one particularly Schubertian 
key-touch in the repetition of the slow section, towards the end of 
side 3. 

The third piece (sides 4, 5) begins Andante, in a high A major 
tonality, slightly Lohengrin-like, in this key. Side 5 has the lively 
A minor tune. A glimpse only of the slow section, and then a 
short coda, with, at its end, a pretty touch of the figure we heard 
at the end of the quick part. 

The fourth dumka is on side 6. It starts with a mild march in 
D minor, to which quickly succeeds an F major skittish bit. 
These two parts are given again, and a trifle of development— 
very tiny—brings in a new (D major) tune. The march bit 
comes once more, and the coda is one of the happiest ways 
imaginable of saying, as you turn the corner, “ So long.” 

No. 5 is on side 7. This starts with a quick impulse, which 
before long leads to a minor-key new one, through some imitative 
phrases. Another changing-passage brings in the dance, a variant 
of No. 2. Variants of Nos. 1 and 2, both in the minor key, make 
up the piece. The last dumka, No. 6, occupies the last side. It 
begins lento maestoso, so we may imagine a celebration “ in 
memory of departed joys or valorous folk.”” The second melody 
is vivace. When the expected variant of No. 1 returns, it has as 
accompaniment a phrase from No. 2. There is an exciting trem. 
passage, in excellent Dvorakian air-clearing fashion, before the 
variant of No. 2 is heard. The coda touches both No. 1 and No. 2. 

I suppose it might be argued that only Czechs could find all 
the varieties of spirit that Hoffmeister lists. These players seem 
likely amply to satisfy us of another land; and the way their 
tone is brought to vivid life is for me completely satisfying. 


Silverman Piano Quartet : Piano Quartet in D, Op. 23 
(Dvorak). Decca Kg67-70 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). 

A welcome addition to our Dvorak lists in his centenary year. 
The work comes from 1875, round about the same time as other 
works including the Piano—the Trios—and as the String Quintet 
numbered Op. 77 (deceptively: it was originally 18). The first 
movement begins endearingly with one of those seemingly short- 
breathed phrases of the composer’s that wind into longer ones ; 
it soon leads in by the hand a livelier companion. That opening 
phrase can be made to sound almost prayerful, and also challeng- 
ing. The ingenious kind of after-Beethoven theme is found in the 
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new one on the second half of side 1. In the development of the 
movement (side 2) there is a-trifle of rather obvious machinery, 
which we should not notice so much were it not surrounded by 
those more winsome, even slightly wayward traits that endear the 
composer. Later, he found how to equate the classical develop- 
ment in which he was well grounded, with his own freedom of 
fling. But this music flows along so amiably that nobody would 
have the heart to complain. On side 3 he pulls into his closing 
passages with that contrast of energy and pensiveness which he 
throws into such strong relief ; even the final bars seem likely to 
end powerfully, and then there is the last caress in gentleness. 

The players give an excellent account of the style. They can 
expand emotionally a little more in the second movement, which 
is a set of variations on a nicely spaced minor-major theme. 
These, though not so fascinating as some of the later ones (they 
remind me more of those in the Op. 48 sextet), have plenty of 
easy charm, of that slightly salonised type which shows Dvorak 
letting himself have a few minutes’ holiday from the hardest 
thinking and the deepest feeling. He works out a clean design in 
an easy style, occasionally giving something more, as in the second 
half of side 5, where the contrast of major and minor is happily 
distinctive. We can feel him tracing back to the classics, Beethoven 
and Mozart. The swing and sway of the next side are freshening. 
The coda (last half of the side) is excellent, with its curious little 
hesitance of rhythm, and the serene, assured assertion of the 
melody’s *‘ I know where I’m going ”’: a little aristocratic touch, 
perhaps, in which, however, Dvorak never loses touch with plain 
folk. 

Two sides suffice for the third and last movement, which first 
is a scherzo in spirit, and then winds up with a brief finale of 
independent interest. The first theme-fragment has a hint of 
Haydn’s insouciance. Very soon there is a brisker bustle: this 
composer has the knack of bringing up into delightful relief any 
idea that (as it would seem) happens to occur to him: not only 
into relief, but into right relation with the rest, however discrepant 
it might seem. His use of ‘‘ development ” may sometimes seem a 
little obvious, though never strained (e.g., near the end of side 7). 
I don’t think the thematic matter quite stands up to his aim in this 
finale: he has not yet found the way to make ‘everything curl 
inte acquiescence (including the hearer). In the manipulation of 
the rather diverse matter the players are found: in good form ; 
the recording is bright and sparkling. 


Silverman Piano Quartet : Piano Quartet in E flat, Op. 87 
(Dvorak). Decca Kg71-4 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). 

This is on bigger lines (1889). It is a sort of young Siegfried 
work, with a swifter, Puckish touch, and a curious wildness (e.g., 
start of side 2). The second subject is the one in G, starting just 
before the half-way position on side 1. There is greater style here 
than in the D major, in the introduction and launching of themes, 
you will notice. A striking use of No. 2 will be heard just before 
the middle of side 2. He makes a good deal of this friendly theme, 
keeping up in the development a noticeable degree of thrusting 
energy, so that all passes quickly and keeps “in the air.’”’ The 
coda has its own little drop of sauce, you will observe. 

I like the way the pianist lays in, on this vigorous music. 
Dvorak’s piano parts are not over-subtle: they need plenty of 
vim, in such a movement, and a good bass support, in. particular. 

The slow movement (two and a half sides) lets the cello sing in 
full-bosomed feeling. He never lets the rest down, though: 
they have plenty of “ fat,” and the composer can always employ 
every one of the instruments interestingly, whoever is for the 
moment featured. The middle section (Mi. key) brings the 
surest drama. Elsewhere you may be reminded a little of 
Schubertian affectionate leanings and sentiment. 

I wish I had more time to spend over the discs. The fourth side is 
well laid on: nobody now can be unprepared for Dvoiak’s full 
spread of emotion, fortunately, and there is always a note of 
dignity with it. The impassioned end of side 4 is a characteristic 
brief rush of another kind of feeling. The lovable thirds and sixths 
of the coda bring us to the end (which many may have foreseen) 
of one of those quite individual movements that nobody since 
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Schubert had been writing: and it goes a good deal outside 
Schubert’s practice in the nature of its emotion. 

In general, these excellent players might find still softer tone 
for some lines of the music. The rest of side 5 contains the first 
part of the scherzo, perhaps a trifle massively turned off by these 
players. Their vim in the middle section is well bound and directed. 
This movement is chiefly the dance-music that we expect and 
indeed demand: one thinks of the various duet-dances. There 
seems no end to Dvorak’s invention. Notice in particular the 
neat minor key touch of almost Eastern quality in the second idea, 
which is treated both in the minor and the major (it starts with a 
half-scale rise up). 

The finale races away for one of those cross-country events in 
which there is room for the versatility of every individual member 
of the company : it is as if a three-ringed circus were on the move. 
The second subject starts about a third of the way in, in B (rise 
of a sixth). The lift in this is of the finest brand that Dvorak had 
in stock. He chooses to speak in, mostly, short phrases, and make 
much play with key-movement, rather than develop deeply or 
variously. The start of the last side shows his bold, decisive way of 
using a bit of theme to move along upon: no apologies, no hidden 
manoeuvres: it is all open diplomacy, which most people can 
take in and like as quickly as it is heard: they understand it at 
once. The players let themselves go in the right spirit. I think 
they can make more subtle some of those moments (admittedly 
few in this work, outside the slow movement) where nuance, 
and the more delicate shades, might stroke the music and make it 
purr still more cosily. This is rattling good stuff. I hope there 
will be a ready welcome for these two bright, clear, sharp-set but 
always aurally comfortable recordings of works fairly widely 
spaced in the matter of size and resource: the later one has a 
good deal more in it, and makes a bolder voyage ; but both can 
creep into the heart, for comfort and stimulus in times when 
romance, sentiment, virile good cheer may well be sought and 
relished by every one of us. 


Myra Hess (piano): Capriccio in B minor, Op. 76, No. 2. 
Intermezzo in A flat, Op. 76, No. 3 (Brahms). H.M.V. 
Bg189 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Let a sweet moment of Brahms and Hess help us to endure. 
This is whole art: wholesome ; largely because it is free from 
impatience. He and she have never an impatient note: all is 
affection—strong, humane. As these records came in, I put down, 
in order to work on them, my Walt Whitman, and some of the 
same strength beautifully runs on in my mind, from Walt to 
Johannes. It happens that they belong to the same era, though in 
vastly different worlds of culture. Brahms in 1879, taking up piano 
writing after a long silence (since Op. 35), may perhaps be looking 
back rather than forward, dreaming (as in this Intermezzo) whilst 
Walt probes ; yet the dream does not fail the old American sage : 
he feels, in the lonesome woods, the instinct to look round, for 
somebody to start up out of the earth or behind a rock—no 
haunting ghost, but some “ vital unseen presence” that would 
have kinship with him. So, in all music that lives and nourishes, 
the vital presence starts up—when one such as Hess plays. There 
is the technical interest, too: apart from that opening remark, 
about her never being impatient (you can hear impatience in so 
many players’ rubato), the curious left-hand middle-range writing 
gives an effect as of the piano (R.H.) being accompanied by some 
harp-like friend : fancifully, if you will, the presence from behind 
the rock. The syncopation, too, gives a sense (if you like) of 
expectation. The harmony gave many a composer, from Strauss 
downwards, useful suggestions. 

The other piece has its own strain of mild melancholy (the 
name Capriccio for this and other-:pieces means anything you like : 
mostly, not skittish fun). This is another of those, so simple in 
form, which are infinitely more difficult to play than they sound. 
Again, rubato-for-rubato’s sake can play havoc. Notice how Hess 
never does the same thing twice exactly, but never kicks out 
wilfully, the second time. This is a point of delight for the keen 
observer, in all fine piano-playing, where repetition is rife, as in 
simple forms it must be. While, in my opinion, sounds such as 
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Hess makes are extremely difficult to record perfectly (far more so 
than the coarser ones of great numbers of pianists), I find high 
pleasure in those on this disc. You may be especially pleased with 
the manipulation of the two and three-part writing (mostly two) 
in the middle of the Capriccio, and with the very Brahmsy feeling 
of—not stodginess, but solidity—that informs the piece. I am 
not saying that this side of B. is everybody’s soul-mate, but it is a 
vital essence of him, and must be felt, when you work with him, 
as always ready to arise from the earth, or behind the rock. 


Sergei Rachmaninov (piano): Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3. 
Prelude in F major, Op. 32, No. 7. Prelude in F minor 
Op. 32, No. 6. H.M.V. DA1787 (10 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

Strong, genial sunlight for the Melody: its slender shape would 
probably be less boldly treated (e.g., in the emphasis on early 
notes) by amateurs. This charmingly exemplary record shows 
how the composer hears it and wants it to enjoy the sunlight. 

There is a particularly full, rich volume in the ff climax. I recom- 

mend the study of the treatment of the melody to everyone who 

wants to realise how the professional artist, working at what I 

may perhaps call the top of his plat-form, subtly equates means to 

musical-values and to audience-values. The two tiny preludes 
are gems of their kind, the second in particular exhibiting great 
clang-power without noise, and splendid skill in recording it. 

These are a few gorgeous minutes. After many years, few of the 

preludes are played: one or two “ to death,” as we say (? whose), 

and the rest but little. Thirty-five years ago, in primal innocence 
about there being any THE Prelude, existing or to come, I was 
massacreing all of them I could lay hands on. After hearing the 
old man now, I must begin again, though he has a considerable 
start, it would appear. .. . 


Mark Strong and Edna Hatzfeld (two pianos): Sleeping 
Beauty Waltz (Tchaikovsky) ; Polish Dance Op. 3, 
No. 1 (Schaewenka). Rex 9993 (10 in., 1s. 10d). 

A favourable example of bright, clean-clanging tone, never 
either very subtle or at all hurtful. The performers’ zest seems 
good. There is just enough of the 1889 Tchaikovsky music to 
satisfy those who think of it in terms of a B.B.C. interlude rather 
than of balletic sanctifications. The choice and variety of pace 
might not suit everybody, but for its recreative purpose—con- 
sidered in the crisp, brisk, half-a-century-on aspect—the style 
and recording are likely to please the people for whom they are 
provided. The Schaewenka, which is part of a generation older, 
took me back to very early days at the piano. This is even more 
pleasing in tone, though I should like a rather fatter bass (the 
bass tends slightly to weakness in much two-piano playing). 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti (two pianos): Fétes 
(Debussy). Brunswick 62913 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

A bold effort, cleverly managed ; but surely this needs the 
orchestra for those swirls of light, atmospheric scintillations, 
** Juminous dust in the universal rhythm ”—the light-haze above 
a distant festival? For instance, the cross-rhythm, very early, 
which is a mere shooting-light in the orchestra, sounds, here, too 
stark : as if it pulled us up. At the start of side 2, in the pageant 
section, we miss the muted trumpets. A curious change, then in 
the music’s spirit altogether, emphasizing (for me) the mannerisms, 
and losing much of the Impressionistic values, as I played bits of 
it in alternation with my orchestral record of the piece. The 
quiet bit near the end sounds odd, on the pianos. But it is a 
capital piece of playing and the recording is very good. 

W.R.A. 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti (piano duet): Lisle 
Joyeuse (Debussy). Brunswick 02912. (10 ins., 3s. 8d.) 

I have never greatly cared for Debussv’s L’isle joyeuse because 
it seemed to lack the delicate charm of the picture it is supposed 
to illustrate, Watteau’s Embarquement bour Cythére. As Lock speiser 
says in his book on the composer, “ it is brisk and lively, but . . . 
peculiarly hard-set.” 
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The efficient performance—of the notes—given by Fray and 
Braggiotti in an unspecified arrangement for piano duet (why ?) 
does little to convey the magic of the island of happiness to 
which the travellers set forth, never to return. The recording is 
fair and the surface rather noisy. 

A.R. 


SONGS 


Kirsten Flagstad and Edwin McArthur (piano) : Haugtussa 
(Garborg-Grieg). 1. Det symg (The Song). 2. Veslemoy 
(Little Maid). 3. Blabaer Li (In the Bilberry Hills). 
4. Mote (Meeting). 5. Elsk (Love). 6. Killingdans 
(Kidlings’ Dance). 7. Vom Dag (Sad Day). 8. Ved 
Gjaetle Bekken (by Gjactle-Brook). H.M.V. DB5833-6 
(12 in., 29s. 4d.). 

A performance of this lovely song-cycle should leave no doubt 
in the listener’s mind that he has been listening to a work by a 
great song writer. Astra Desmond’s recently issued recordings 
of a selection of Grieg’s songs showed something of his range, but 
this present recording is undoubtedly a major work which 
immediately suggests comparison with Schubert’s “‘ Maid of the 
Mill” songs. Though not, of course, such a great masterpiece 
as is the Schubert, yet Grieg’s picture of the tragic love of 
Haugtussa (Troll-Maiden) makes a most vivid impression on the 
listener. The vocal lines are lovely, the accompaniments poetically 
suggestive, and the lyric impulse that flows through the songs 
absolutely spontaneous and unforced. 

I have not greatly cared for Kirsten Flagstad recordings 
before but she gives us here really gorgeous tone and splendid 
diction, and at last she is really well served by the engineers. In 
one matter—and an important one—Mme Flagstad’s lets us 
down. Her flow of beautiful tone is unfailing, her rhythmic 
vitality most attractive: but when the call comes for an assault 
on our heart-strings—that is, when she has to try and convey to 
us Haugtussa’s tragedy—somehow she cannot put the required 
emotion into her voice, nor does she seem able to produce a 
true mezza voce. 

These are serious defects in the singing of lieder of which one 
cannot remain unaware: though I must confess to being 
enchanted by Mme Flagstad nearly all the time. 

It seems odd that though she has her constant accompanist 
with her, the artist should not have insisted on a better balance 
with the piano before passing these records. Edwin McArthur 
gives too good a performance to be relegated to the background 
in the way he is in this recording. 

A leaflet is issued with the records giving translations—in 
sometimes rather peculiar English—of the poems, which are 
taken from a book by one of Norway’s foremost writers, Arne 
Garborg. 

When opportunity offers I should like to write at greater length 
and in some detail about this truly lovely song-cycle : meanwhile, 
if you want to sample the quality of the music try over sides 
4 and 5. 


Nancy Evans with orchestra: O Lovely Night (Teschemacher- 
Landon Ronald); As I Sit Here (Tempest-Sanderson). 
H.M.V. Bg174. (10 ins., 3s. 8d.) 

Nancy Evans conveys to us much, if not all, of the luscious 
charm of Landon Ronald’s popular song and deals well with the 
high, soft ending, which has defeated many a singer. “As I 
Sit Here ” needs the absolute clarity of diction demanded by 
ballads, but is good in other respects. 


Barbara Mullen : I Know My Love and The Verdant 
Braes of Skreen. H.M.V. Bg187. (10 ins., 3s. 8d.) 
Barbara Mullen comes well out of the severe test to which she 
submits herself—that is to give us unadulterated folk-song—yes, 
without even Herbert Hughes’ lovely piano accompaniments. 
Not being an expert on folk song, I cannot say why Hughes 
directs that the West Irish song, ‘“‘ I Know My Love,” should be 
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sung without pauses. Anyway, Miss Mullen pauses where and 
when she feels like it and the result is strangely moving, especially 
at the close where the halting tones she uses here do convey the 
troubled mind of the girl who doubts her lover. I prefer Hughes’ 
version, with the flattened seventh, of “‘ The Verdant Braes of 
Skreen,” a County Derry song, but, this apart, Miss Mullen is 
again enchanting. 

Those who heard, years ago now, a very eminent contralto 
sing, “‘I Know My Love” and can make a mental comparison 
with Miss Mullen’s instinctive art in singing the same song, will 
realise that, in this matter of folk-song, a little thread of voice 
can move one more than the most luscious tones. 


Hubert Carta (tenor): Waiata Hinemoa (a Maori legend) : 
(Hubert Carta—Wainwright Morgan) and Ka Mate! Ka 
Mate! (Maori War Song). H.M.V. BDg24 (10 ins., 
2s. 53d.) 

Waiata Hinemoa seems to be a song of the same order as “ By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” and certainly not a tue Maori 
folk-song. The war song on the reverse side is much more like 
the real thing and, doubtless with some editing, is probably the 
ieal thing, ~ 

Hubert Carta is, I believe, not a Maori but a New Zealander 
who has made a special study of Maori folk-songs. He certainly 
is a good recording artist and a singer of very considerable 
chaim and skill. 

His war song is as dynamic and exciting as his other song is 
soothing and sentimental. Apart from a slight sense of strain on 
high notes, his voice is of a rather rare but delightful quality, and 
his diction excellent. This record should be heard. The piano 
accompaniments are well played. 


John McCermack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): She 
Rested by the Broken Brook (Coleridge-Taylor). H.M.V. 
DA1778. (10 ins., 4s. 103d.) 


The reverse side of this record, “‘ Down by the Sally Gardens,” 
a lovely performance, was reviewed in June. Coleridge Taylor’s 
simple and charming setting of Stevenson’s words makes this 
altogether a most desirable disc. _McCormack’s voice sounds 
extraordinarily fresh and youthful and his mezza-voce is exquisite. 

I wish he would give us now two of Coleridge Taylor’s “‘ Sorrow 
Songs,” to words by Christina Rosetti. ‘‘ Unmindful of the 
Roses,” one of these, is perhaps its composer’s best song and 
would suit this grand artist perfectly. 

It should be mentioned that balance and recording are unusually 
good. To praise Gerald Moore seems now superfluous. A.R. 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring (Bach, arr. Myra Hess) ; Praise 
ye the Lord, from Cantata con Stromenti (McCormack- 
Handel, arr. F. W. Franke). H.M.V. DA1786 (10 in., 
4s. 10$d.). 

McCormack also combines Bach and Handel for his latest 
record. Both are sung beautifully, but both call for something 
more than a piano accompaniment, however well done. One 
remembers Leon Goossens’ oboe playing in the Temple Choir 
recording of the “ Jesu, Joy,” where it tripped along happily, 
leading the way to the next vocal entry. And as for the Handel 
number, Con Stromenti means ‘‘ with instruments,” so why not have 
some instruments? Apart from this quibble, which is a matter of 
personal taste, full marks are awarded to a record that can be 
played many times with equal enjoyment. There are some lovely 
held notes in the Handel, which is of the genus ‘‘ Ombra mai fu.” 


Isobel Baillie (soprano): My Heart Ever Faithful, from 
Cantata No. 68 (Bach) ; Art Thou Troubled (Handel) ; 
both with the City of Birmingham Orchestra. Columbia 
DX1022 (12 ins., 4s. 10}d.) 

New recordings were badly needed of both of these charming 
airs, and it is a sheer delight to listen to Miss Baillie’s clear-cut, 
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unforced singing. She uses her voice with the precision of a keyed 
instrument, and both sides of this record should be marked for 
frequent hearing. ‘‘ My Heart Ever Faithful” (Mein glaubigen 
Herz) moves along lightly in Bach’s happiest vein, and the 
’cello obbligato by Anthony Pini is discretion itself. In contrast to 
this characteristic morsel of Bach is an equally characteristic bit of 
George Frederick in his most reflective mood—a lovely, serene 
aria from Rodelinda, one of the numerous operas from which only 
odd fragments are now performed. The orchestral accompani- 
ments are first-class, and I have nothing but praise for this really 
excellent record. 


Richard Tauber (tenor), with Instrumental Sextet: Serenade 
(Standchen) (Schubert) ; By the Sea (Am Meer) (Schu- 
bert). Parlophone RO20499 (10 in., 4s. 10$d.) 

In both of these well-known songs, Tauber is rather handi- 
capped by singing familiar German lieder in English, and in the 
“* Serenade ” this conscious articulation tends to break the flow 
of the melody. The accompaniment, too, is on the bumpy side. 
‘* By the Sea,” with its alternating verses of calm‘and storm, is, 
to my mind, the more satisfying of the two. 


Anne Ziegler (soprano), Webster Booth (tenor), with 
orchestra: Will You Remember (Sweetheart) (Romberg); 
Love’s Garden. of Roses (Rutherford, Haydn-Wood). 
H.M.V. Bg177 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

These singers have established themselves as the most popular 
duettists of the light, melodious school. There is very little that 
one can say about these favourite numbers except that they are 
done very well indeed, and will bring joy to the many Ziegler- 
Booth fans. 


David Lloyd (tenor) with the Band of H.M. Welsh Guards : 
Bread of Heaven (John Hughes); Over the Stone 
(Traditional). Columbia DB2028 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


These are two of David Lloyd’s best recordings to date, and his 
voice seems to have lost much of the strenuous quality that was 
noticeable in his earlier discs. 

“Bread of Heaven” has a fine forthright melody, with the 
first verse sung as a solo, after which some typieal Welsh harmony 
by a male voice trio. ‘‘ Over the Stone ” is new to meand a very 
welcome discovery. Its easy flowing six-eight rhythm with the 
accent on the first beat is most attractive in the folk-song manner. 
It is a soliloquy and moralising over a “ gray old stone ” and the 
generations that have passed over it. The Welsh Guards Band 
captures the spirit in an extremely well arranged accompaniment. 


Webster Booth (tenor), Gerald Moore (piano): Drink to 
me only with thine eyes (Traditional arr. Moore); Passing 
By (Purcell). H.M.V. Borg (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

His recordings of these fine English songs would add to Webster 
Booth’s reputation. if only for their perfect diction. He sings them 
quite simply and without affectation, although I confess that I 
could have dispensed with the jump to the A near the end of 
‘* Passing By,”’ which sounds rather forced against the felicity of 
the rest. Recording very good. 


Raymond Newell (baritone) with orchestra: Victory “ V ”, 
Home Guards. Columbia DB2031 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


Mr. Newell sings the new Victory “ V ” song so strenuously 
that it is to be hoped that a supply of the famous gums was 
available when the recording was finished. It is quite a good 
topical effort, complete with Morse Code signals and bits of 
Beethoven’s Fifth (“‘ Fate knocking on the door ’’); Exhilarating, 
but a bit jumpy with its reiterated one-two-three-FOUR. 
“Home Guards ” is a good rousing march tune, reminding one 
rather more than somewhat of “ Boots.” Any member of the 
H.G. who listens to this record will have no doubt as to his 
devotion and endurance. H.D.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


anD DANCE 


Dear Doctor. 1 do not know if Quentin 
Reynolds was aware, when he broadcast 
on the 29th June, that his magnificent 
postscript was to be recorded, but I am 
quite sure that he could have had no idea of 
the terrific interest it would create, and he 
little knew that it will be handed down to 
posterity as one of the most perfect examples 
of American sentiment towards the British 
that has ever been produced. 

Only an American could have delivered 
such an address, and gnly a journalist 
could have marshalled his facts into such a 
damning criticism of the Nazi regime. 
Quentin Reynolds is both, and I feel that all 
who heard his broadcast will agree that any 
further comment would be presumptuous. 
I can only say “‘ Thank you, Mr. Reynolds ” 
and “ Thank you, H.M.V.,” for recording 
BDog40 and BDg41. I look forward to your 
next broadcast, Mr. Reynolds, and sincerely 
hope that this, too, will be recorded as yet 
another dose of the same tonic which can be 
repeated whenever the going seems hard. 

To forestall those who, upon turning to 
the Humorous section of this review, will 
ask ‘‘ Where’s George?” let me say here 
and now that George Formby has not 
made a record this month, and for a very 
good reason. He has set himself the task of 
raising £50,000 to aid bombed out people 
in Britain. He is appearing with a team of 
artists, whose salaries he himself is paying, 
at various towns in the blitzed areas. I feel 
sure that many of our readers would like to 
assist in this more than worth while effort, 
and for those who wish to send George a 
contribution, the address is George Formby, 
c/o B.B.C., London. 


Dance Music 


There is a sad lack of variety in recordings 
under this heading, as almost all the well- 
known orchestras have recorded tunes from 
the film ‘“ That Night in Rio,” most of 
them coupling Chica Chica Boom Chic with 
I yi yi yi yi. Of these easily the best is that of 
Don Marino Barreto and His Cuban 
Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5689. 

Edmundo Ros and His Rumba Band 
(Parlophone) give an excellent rendering 
of the second-named, together with They 
Met in Rio from the same film (F1849). 

Of the bands who have not recorded tunes 
from this film, I give full marks to The 
R.A.F. Dance Orchestra (Decca) for 
their fine handling of That Day It Rained. 
Dolores, from the film ‘“‘ The Gay City,” 
forms an effective backing to F7893. 
The same combination also give us South 
American Way (a rumba) with Amapola on 
F 7880. 

Ambrose and His Orchestra (Decca). 
Of this band’s four recordings I much prefer 
his Yes, My Darling Daughter linked with Let 
There Be Love. The first is almost as good as 
that of Nat Gonella’s mentioned last month, 
whilst the second is played with a first-class 
rumba tempo, F7876. My second choice 
comprises How Did He Look? which has 
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an outstanding vocal chorus, and Forever 
and a Day on F7881. 

Joe Loss and His Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
turns to another film, ‘“* Nice Girl,” for his 
Beneath the Lights of Home, but the better 
known There Goes That Song Again is, in my 
opinion, much better. The slow fox-trot 
tempo is good and the vocal is excellent 
(BD5685). Of his other numbers, I enjoyed 
I Hear a Rhapsody, and once again it was the 
vocal which evoked my praise, the coupling 
is Down Forget-me-Not Lane (BD5687). 


This Month's Choice 


Dear Doctor, Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4, Quentin 
Reynolds (H.M.V. BDog4o0 and 941). 

Chica, Chica, Boom Chic, I yi yi yi yi, | 
Don Barreto and His Cuban Orches- 
tra (H.M.V. BD5689). 

That Day it Rained, Dolores, The 
R.A.F. Dance Band (Decca F7893). | 

Let There Be Love, Amapola, Jimmy 
Dorsey and His Orchestra (Bruns- 
wick 03170). 

Little Grey Home in the West, Why Did 
You Say You Loved Me ? John McHugh 
(Regal MR3494). 

Nola, Jolly Brothers Waltz, Organola 
(Columbia FB2558). 

Blue Danube, Wine, Women and Song, 
Geraldo and Sydney Bright (Parlo- 
phone F1845). 











Billy Cotton and His Band (Rex) have 
spent a great deal of their time in the record- 
ing studios during the past month, as there 
are no less than six new records from this 
versatile band. Most enjoyable is his J Love 
My Work, one of the well-known fun records 
with all the usual Cotton “ fireworks.” 
The backing, J L-love You So, whilst more 
ordinary, deserves mention (9983). 

Harry Roy and His Band (Regal) give 
usa good novelty number in Hey, Little Hen, 
backed up with Down Forget-me-Not Lane 
(MR3496), and have also recorded the 
two rumbas from ‘‘ That Night in Rio.” 
These are played in Roy’s usual exuberant 
manner with Roy himself performing good 
work as a vocalist (MR3506). 

Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick) have recorded one of the best 
versions of Let There Be Love that I have 
yet heard, and whilst Amapola on the other 
side is not outstanding it is, nevertheless, 
quite good (03170). 

Brother Tommy Dorsey and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V.) maintains the family 
prestige with You’re Dangerous, a fox-trot 
from the film “‘ The Road to Zanzibar,” 
and Dolores (BD5688). 

Guy Lombardo and His Royal 
Canadians (Brunswick). I was surprised to 
find this band recording Stardust, as I 
thought that almost every orchestra had 
already done so. Neverthel2ss, Lombardo 
makes a very good showir  v. ith thisnumber 
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and couples with it Provost’s Intermezzo. 
(03176). ; 

Hoagy Carmichael, who wrote “ Star- 
dust,” is also the composer of the first 
number played by Carroll Gibbons and 
the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Columbia,) 
I Should Have Known You Years Ago, from 
the film ‘Road Show.” Anne Lenner 
sings the chorus very well, whilst on the 
other side Carroll uses his voice as well as 
his baton in Amapola (FB2656). Their other 
titles are The Things I Love and There Goes 
That Song Again on FB2655. 

The latter is also played by Geraldo and 
His Orchestra (Parlophone), together with 
No. 10 Lullaby Lane (F1848), but if for no 
better reason than the singing of Dorothy 
Carless, I prefer F1847, which couples 
Love At Last and Beneath the Lights of Home. 

Nat Gonella and His New Georgians 
(Columbia) introduces Norman Stenfalt, 
a “ boogie-woogie” pianist, in Beat Me, 
Daddy, Eight to a Bar, but for the less 
sophisticated, I recommend the other side, 
Down in Mexico, which to my mind is defi- 
nitely the better number (FB2647). F 

Jay Wilbur and His Band (Rex). This 
band’s only recording this month is on 9987, 
which gives us There I Go and Love at Last, 
the former being the better number of the 
two. 


Vocal 


As if to compensate for the sameness of 
the dance music, there is a very wide choice 
of good vocal recordings. 

John McHugh, who records with the 
unusual accompaniment of organ and piano, 
deserves considerable praise for his rendering 
of Little Grey Home in the West and Why Did 
You Say That You Loved Me? (Regal 
MR3494). Both are fully up to the standard 
set by his June recordings. 

Judy Garland sings The Wearing of the 
Green with great expression and it is cer- 
tainly strange that it should take an American 
film-star to really make me appreciate what 
is, after all, an Irish rebel song. On the 
other side is End of the Rainbow, more the 
type of thing we usually expect from this 
artiste (Brunswick 03172). 

“Hutch” (Leslie Hutchinson) must 
surely be one of the most consistent of all 
recording artists. Each month, when his 
records arrive for review, I find myself 
putting them near the top of the list. This 
time he sings There Goes That Song Again and 
Boa Noite from ‘That Night in Rio,” in his 
usual masterly manner (H.M.V. BDg38). 

Monte Rey sings the same number from 
the film together with They Met in Rio ina 
style that is all his own. As to which is the 
more enjoyable is purely a matter of in- 
dividual taste (Columbia FB2653). 

Adelaide Hall is yet another artiste who 
can always be relied upon to do full justice 
to asong. This time she has four titles giving 
her plenty of scope, How Did He Look? 
with It’s Always You (Decca F7879) and 
Yes, My Darling Daughter and The Things 
I Love (Decca F7891). 

Bing Crosby has two records, Mr. 
Meadow Lark and San Antonio Rose (Bruns- 
wick 03171) and A Ghost of a Chance With You 
and Cabin in the Cotton (Columbia DB2030). 
Of these, I found Mr. Meadow Lark the most 
enjoyable as a quite unusual recording. 

I am never quite sure why it is that I find 
Noel Coward’s recordings so interesting. 
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He is certainly no Caruso and yet I never 
get tired of hearing his half-whispered, half- 
sung tunes. Of his two numbers, London 
Pride is the better, and this is probably 
because he wrote it. I must confess that I 
have heard more enjoyable versions of 
The Last Time I Saw Paris (H.M.V. BDg198). 

Sole representative of the Cowboy music 
section is Gene Autry with El Rancho 
Grande and Little Old Band of Gold, both of 
which are first-class examples (Regal 
MR3497). 

An artiste whom I have not heard before, 
Delya, makes a very good recording of 
When Big Ben Chimes and Close Your Sleepy 
Eyes. Recorded in the Grand Theatre, 
Blackpool, there is a very effective orchestral 
accompaniment to her excellent voice 
(Columbia FB2645). 

Celia Lipton puts plenty of spirit into 
her version of J Came, I Saw, I Conga’d, which 
really goes with a swing, and from the film 
“Nice Girl” sings Love at Last, this too 
being good (Columbia FB2646). 

Carmen Miranda, star of ‘‘ Down 
Argentine Way” sings in English South 
American Way with a most fascinating 
accent, whilst her other title, Touradas Em 
Madrid, sung in her own language, has the 
strong rumba-like rhythm one expects of 
this music (Brunswick 03178). 


Light Music and Miscellaneous 


Those who enjoy Organ recordings are 
particularly fortunate as there is an unusually 
wide selection under this heading. 

Organola, presented by Jimmy Leach 
with Harry Farmer at the organ is, in my 
opinion, the best. Their Nola is exceptional 
and that old favourite, Jolly Brothers Waltz, 
so often whistled by Albert Wheelan, 
makes a most attractive backing (Columbia 
FB2658). 

Reginald Foort (H.M.V. BDo37), Ena 
Baga (Regal MR 3504) and dy 
MacPherson (Columbia FB2660) all record 
popular medleys, whilst the last organ 
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combination with Robinson Cleaver and 
Billy Thorburn in The Organ, The Dance 
Band and Me have a rollicking version of 
TPve Got Sixpence and I Crossed the Gipsy’s 
Hand With Silver, on Parlophone F1844. 


Those who read last month’s review may 
recall my remarks regarding ‘“ Voices of 
Spring” by Rawicz and Landauer. By a 
strange coincidence we now have equally 
good recordings of Strauss’ Blue Danube 
and Wine, Women and Song by Geraldo 
and Sydney Bright on two pianos (Parlo- 
phone F1845). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kay reach 
No. 36 in their Tin Pan Alley Medley (Parlo- 
phone D1846). The actual number of tunes 
which have been played by these versatile 
pianists must be astronomical. 


Another famous pianist, whose total 
number of recordings must be almost as 
great is Charlie Kunz, who: in Waltzing 
with Joyce revives memories of more spacious 
ballroom days (Decca F7869). 


Carroll Gibbons still Calls the Tunes and 
does it very well in No. 13 of this serie 
(Columbia FB2659). 

I wonder how many of you have sung 
The Muffin Man in the time-honoured 
manner ? Popular at Rugby Club dinners, 
it is usually rendered by some unfortunate 
whilst balancing a full tankard on his head. 
I feel that The London Piano Accordian 
Band could not have suffered under this 
handicap while recording this lively num- 
ber ; it is much too good for that. Their 
Hey Little Hen, on the other hand, only 
merits the comment “ fair” (Regal MR 
3501). 


The Hillingdon Orchestra, who 


-recently recorded ‘‘ Cambria’? now move 


eastward and give -us a selection of well- 
known English airs in Anglia (Decca F 7884). 
Felix Mendelssohn introduces a further 
half dozen Hawaiian melodies with the 
econd of his series Pearls from Hawaiis 
Columbia FB2644), whilst Paradise Islands 
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Trio play two numbers well suited to their 
efteamy Hawaiian style, Love Here is My 
Heart and Masquerade—a thoroughly enjoy- 
able record (Rex 9977). 
here are two Scottish records, one a 
Selection of Scottish Airs played on the 
accordian by Chrissie Leatham, and the 
other Two Scottish Country Dances by William 
Hannah and His Band (Parlophone F3351 
and 3350 respectively). 


Humorous 


Arthur Askey sings two very funny 
songs, I Love My Work, which leaves one 
with the very definite feeling that he, at 
least, enjoys it, and Marching With the 
Foreign Legion, which incidentally is written 
by Arthur Askey, is yet another example of 
this artist’s good work (H.M.V. BDg25). 

Bunny Doyle warrants inclusion in this 
section for his wise-cracking monologue 
sandwiched into his singing of Hey, Little 
Hen. His other number, Sergeant Sally, is 
quite lively on H.M.V. BDogo. 

Harry Korris, Robby Vincent and 
Cecil Frederick (Lovejoy, Enoch and 
Ramsbottom) from The Happidrome, start 
a new series Let Me Tell You. Most of our 
readers will already know and appreciate 
their humour from their many broadcasts, 
and I can only say that they are well up to 
standard (Columbia FB2652). 


Strict Tempo 


Victor Silvester and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Boa Noite—Quickstep, The One 
I Love—Slow fox-trot (Columbia FB2651). 

There Goes that Song Again—Slow fox-trot, 
Amapola—Quick-step (Columbia FB2650). 

Barrie Rio—Tango, Venetian Moon—Tango 
(Columbia FB2649). 

Oscar Rabin and His Strict Tempo 
Dance Band, Why Do I Love You ?—Quick- 
Step, Just One More Chance—Slow fox-trot 
(Decca F7873). 

Tea for Two—Quick-step, Diane—Waltz 
(Decca F7889). 





Another fine record from the Columbia Company (DB2029) is a 

















BAND 


A most attractive.record is Friedmann’s Slavonic Rhapsody as played 
by the Grenadier Guards Band on Columbia DB2024. 
course, ‘‘ Liszt-and-waterish ’’ but when handled as deftly as is the case 
here it can be very attractive. Moreover, it is an admirable vehicle for 
the display of the skill and taste of many of the splendid soloists in this 
great band. While it is perhaps invidious to distinguish, I cannot help 
drawing particular attention to the superb tone of the trombones at 
the beginning of the second side. The recording could hardly bz 
bettered. 


It is, of 


Fantasia called Festivalia playei by the Life Guards Band. The tunes 
are many and varied and it will puzzle most folk to name them all. 
The arrangement is by Aubrey Winter, best known perhaps for his 
arrangement of marches called Martial Moments, and to say that Mr. 
Winter is in his best form is about as high praise as one can give. 
Again the recording is of very high quality. A very jolly record. 


Another attractive Columbia record contains a selection from The 
Merry Widow played by the Orchestra of the Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Division). Poor Vienna; will she ever produce such 
music again ? The sweep of the massed strings is particularly attractive 
and very well recorded. The number of this record is DB2025. 


The Halifax Home Guard Band are thoroughly at home in 
Land of Hope and Glory and the popular old German march Steadfast and 
True (Regal-Zono. MR3484). The rhythm is good and the modulations 
are effective but someone should go round the band very carefully 
with a tuning-fork. The intonation is far from perfect. 


Finally, two soloists of Black Dyke Mills Band give us of their best 
on Regal-Zono MR3495. Unfortunately as I am working with white- 
label advanced pressings I cannot give their names. The cornet player 
is nicely restrained in Toseeli’s popular Serenata, while the trombonists’ 
tone is superb in In An Old-fashioned Town. The band accompanies 
its soloist colleagues very happily. W.A.C, 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Teddy Grace (Am.N.) 
**** Arkansas Blues (Lada, Williams) (Am. 
Decca 65558) (May goth, 1939) 
*** Betty and Dupree (White) (Am. Decca 
65557) (May gth, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02918—3s. 8d.) 

Acc. by Buster Bailey (c/) ; Charlie 
Shavers (pi); Sonny Lee (imb); Billy 
Kyle (/) ; Dave Barbour (zg) ; Delmar 
Kaplan ()) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 


Here are two of the best blues records I’ve 
heard since the days of Bessie Smith. 

Teddy Grace may substitute restraini for 
Bessie’s  brazenness. She may _ replace 
Bessie’s strident shouting with a more 
caressive quality of voice. She may to some 
extent lack Bessie’s personality which 
enabled Bessie to infuse such terrific 
dramatic effect into her singing without any 
trace of affectation or mannerisms. But 
Teddy knows how to sing authentic blues 
with style and character. 

Betty and Dupree is another Frankie and 
Johnnie type of song, with Dupree paying 
the extreme penalty for a little accident 
which happened to a jeweller while he 
(Dupree) was trying to get a few diamonds 
for Betty. But it’s the now almost traditional 
Arkansas Blues that I find the more sincere 
song and performance. 

The swell little accompanying orchestra 
is a good deal more than just a suitable and 
adequate background. 


Andy Kirk and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**Cuban Boogie Woogie (Lake, De Vere) 

(v by Jume Richmond) (Am. 

Decca 68546) (Approx. December, 


1940) 

*** Ring Dem Bells (Ellington) (Am. 
Decca 68549) (Approx. Dec., 1940) 
(Brunswick 03180—3s. 8d.) 


A sequence of solos by Theo Donnelly’s 
trombone, Mary Lou Williams’ always 
consistent and always acceptable piano, a 
tenor that jumps almost more than ade- 
quately, Hal Baker’s well-timed trumpet 
swing, and finally Floyd Smith’s under- 
recorded, but still swell, guitar is the story 
of the Bells side. 

It’s a good enough story as far as it goes, 
even if it isn’t the story of Ring Dem Bells 
(on which anyway Ellington said the last 
word years ago), and even if it doesn’t 
always present the relaxed way of playing 
simple jazz on which this Kansas City 
combination was building so nicely to 
success some two, three or more years ago. 

The boog woog side shows an improved 
polish on the band’s brass: team, but it’s 
mainly a rostrum for Mary Williams and 
June Richmond with the plus efforts of the 
former rather unpleasantly off-set by the 
kind of vocalising that does not appeal to 
your humble. 


MUSIC 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 

**Turn Left (Lippman) (Am. Decca 

68463) (December gth, 1940) 

**Turn Right (Lippman) (Am. Decca 

68654) (February 3rd, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03175—3s. 8d.) 

If anyone wants to know what Swing 
Music is—or rather what it is that the public 
calls Swing Music, for in fact there isn’t 
such a thing—you can refer him to this 
disc as the perfect example of it. 

The so-called compositions present all 
the mechanical tricks and lack of tune that 
go to produce the Swing formula; the 
orchestrations show all the technical skill 
and ingenuity that are bestowed on colour- 
ing brilliantly and stringing together into a 
kaleidoscopic tangle phrases that are some- 
times original, but more often not; the 
performances have all the instrumental 
skill that can be acquired by years of 
practice, but not a bar of the allure that 
comes when a musician of real creative 
ability has a chance to give voice sincerely 
to his true feelings; and the result is a 
phenomenal display of purely mechanically 
acquired technique, without an ounce of 
the music, character or charm that was, and 
still is, jazz unhampered by that distorted, 
over-worked word, Swing. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**#* Blue Serge (Mercer, Ellington) (Am. 
Victor OA055286) (February 15th, 
1941 

#4844 Jumpin’ Punkins (Mercer, Ellington) 
(Am. Victor OA055284) (February 
15th, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg196—3s. 8d.) 


Ellington (~) with Johnny Hodges, 
Otto Hardwick (alios); Ben Webster 
(ten); Harry Carney (bar); Barney 
Bigard (ci); R. Nance, Wallace Jones, 
Rex Stewart (iis): Lawrence Brown, 
Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol (tmbs); Fred 
Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (4); Sonny 
Greer (ds). 


The more Ellington records I hear the 
more difficult I find it to describe them in 
any way adequately in the short space I 
have at my disposal in these days of paper 
shortage. 

Ellington’s music is so totally different 
from anyone else’s. He has gone so far 
along roads of his own choosing and making 
that what he gives us can no longer be 
described as jazz in the ordinary sense. At 
the most it retains certain essential jazz 
characteristics as the basis of a music that 
can only be described as the American trend 
in musical thought as developed by Ellington 
and his band. 

However, as one must make a start some- 
where, let me commence by telling you that 
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Blue Serge is a slow, nostalgic fantasy, with a 
quaint mixture of the bizarrerie of the 
jungle and the modernistic trend of theme 
and harmonic treatment. There’s little in 
the way of melody that you can catch on to 
and whistle in the bath tub, yet it’s all as 
beautifully tuneful as it is strangely colourful. 

And when you add to that the interpreta- 
tion which is unique to Ellington’s band 
you’ll agree that you have something which 
is not only worth hearing, but worth 
studying. 

Jumpin? Punkins is at any rate more 
conventional to the extent that it’s played at 
a medium drag tempo that swings none the 
less because it’s got a more decisive beat 
than Ellington usually puts out, and there’s 
more in the way of a tangible melody. 

But here again it’s the Ellington mind, 
with its futuristic ideas, and the Fllington 
band, with its unique musical dialect, that 
are the chief features of yet another record 
that is as different from all the others as the 
moon is from cheese. 


¢ 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****Chantez Les Bas (Sing ’em Low) (W. C. 
Handy) (Am. Victor OAo55070) 
(September 7th, 1940) 

** Pyramid (Mills, Gordon, Tizol, Elling- 
ton) (Am. Victor OAo055186) 
(December 3rd, 1940) 

(H.M.V. Bg197—3s. 8d.) 


Shaw (ci) with Les Robinson, H. 
Plumb, C. Bassey, Jerry Jerome (reeds) ; 
T. Wendt, J. Cathcart, Bill Butterfield 
(tpts); Jack Jenny, Vernon Brown 
(tmbs); T. Boardman, T. Klages, B. 
Brower, B. Morrow, A. Beller, E. Lamas 
(vlns) ; A. Harshman, K. Collins (violas) ; 
F. Goerner (’cello) ; J. Guarnieri (p) ; 
A. Hendrickson (zg): J. de Naut (d) ; 
Nick Fatool (ds). 


Chantez Les Bas doesn’t mean that old 
man W. C. “ Blues” Handy has written a 
new, and for him unusual, tune. It’s just 
one of the old familiar Handy blues melodies 
dressed up. 

But the dressing, for all you may fear 
when you note the array of strings, is 
personable. 

The arranger uses the strings sparingly, 
and then only for sustained organ harmony 
touches. He has treated the number with 
taste and restraint, relying on the rich 
colours which are obtained by scoring for 
big sections in harmony, with the minimum 
of counterpoint or other busy decoration, 
and the bold placing of a few solos to offset 
the section and ensemble passages. 

Shaw’s clarinet is the outstanding solo 
instrument, and sounds none the worse 
because of the nice quiet swing in the 
accompaniment. But there’s a most effective 
chorus by Bill Butterfield’s trumpet and a 
nice spot of Guarnieri’s piano. 

This is a record which may be first and 
foremost music, but it remembers the jazz’ 
angle more than enough to make it accept- 
able as jazz. 

Pyramid is not so successful. It’s been 
given a somewhat similar treatment, but the 
more “ commercial ”’ nature of the tune has 
resulted in a more “ commercial ”’ inter- 
pretation by both the arranger and the 
band. Still it’s pleasant enough as just light 
music for those who are prepared to be- 
satisfied with that much. I don’t think I am. 
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Metronome All-Star Band (Am.) 
***Bugle Call Rag (Pettis, Meyers, 
Schoebel) (Am. Victor OA060331) 
‘ (January 16th, 1941) 
** One O'clock Jump (Basie) (Am. Victor 
OA060332) (January 16th, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg195—3s. 8d.) 


“ Toots” Mondello, Benny Carter, 
Coleman Hawkins, Tex Beneke (reeds) ; 
Benny Goodman (c/); Harry James, 
Ziggy Elman, “Cootie” Williams 
(tpts); Tommy Dorsey, J. C. Higgin- 
botham (tmbs); Count Basie ()) ; 
Charlie Christian (zg); Arthur Bern- 
stein (b) ; Buddy Rich (ds). 

This disc owes its existence to the 1940 
annual ballot for the best (or, as in fact it of 
course always becomes, most popular) jazz 
musicians in America, organised by the 
American musicians’ monthly ‘“ Metro- 
nome.” 

With the exception of certain winning 
musicians who presumably weren’t available 
for the session, and were replaced by those 
coming as near to them as could be found, 
all the players are those who were voted into 
top place in the various classes set up for 
their respective instruments, hence the 
name Metronome All-Star Band. 

Both sides illustrate the supreme musician- 
ship, academically speaking, one would 
expect from such a line-up, but how much 
more can be said for them is doubtful. 

The attempt to give as many of the soloists 
as possible a showing on each title has 
resulted not only in few of them getting long 
enough to get going, but in most of those 
who do get a show being so concerned about 
making the most of a too short chance that 
they merely do little but sound off form or 
exhibitionistic. In fact, the only two who 
seem great enough to have put music before 
self, and shine out in consequence, are 
Basie and Higginbotham, with Higgy 
showing up as the better of the two. 

Much of the trouble is perhaps due as 
much as anything else to the choice of titles 
and arrangements. A slow melody, or better 
still the blues, spread over both sides of the 
disc would have been better. The most it 
would have called for in the way of arrang- 
ing would have been backgrounds, and it 
would have enabled the soloists each to have 
fair chance to play his own music in his own 
way. 

As it is the fast Bugle Call Rag (which 
rather strangely is the better side) is merely 
a patchwcrx of ill-matched short solos and 
extravagantly hit up ensembles. 

The slower Basie opus One O'clock Jump is 
just a jam session that is too often not in the 
groove, with only Basie and Higgy really 
meaning anything. 


PARLOPHONE 


Parry and His Radio Rhythm 
Club Sextet 
***I’m Young and Healthy (Harry Warren) 
(CE10723) (May 3rd, 1941) 
***#Tt Don’t Count (Shearing) (CE10722) 
(May grd, 1941) 
(Parlophone R2804—3s. 8d.) 
Parry (cl) with George Shearing (/) ; 
Frank Deniz (zg) ; Sam Molyneaux ()) ; 
Ben Edwards (ds) ; Roy Marsh (vib). 
This tasteful jazz by boys who not only 
know what it’s all about, but whose relaxed 
swing is none the worse because they play 
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as one man, continues to be as easy on the 
ear as it is, thanks to good recording, on the 
machine. 

Don’t Count is a riff tune which starts off 
with clarinet, guitar and _ vibraphone 
playing the riff in unison, goes on to solos by, 
in turn, Shearing, Parry, Marsh and Deniz, 
to end with a return to the original scheme. 

Young and Healthy follows much the same 
routine, even to the riffing at the end. Only 
the first chorus, this time by Parry with 
Marsh playing an obbligato, is different. 

Perhaps it’s a pity that two such similar 
routines should be coupled on the one disc, 
but that can’t take away the fact that these 
boys play good stuff—and without showing 
off. Which is a joy in these days when so 
much jazz is just blare and blah. 


Edmondo Ros and His Kumba Band 
*** Mama Yo Quiero (Rhumba) (Jararaca, 
V. Paiva) (v) (Parlophone E10727) 
***Toku (Canto Indio) (Margarita 
Lecuona) (v) (Parlophone E10726 
(Parlophone F1832—2s. 53d.) 
***Tos Hijos De Buda (Rhumba-Conga) 
(Rafael Hernandez) (v) (Parlophone 
E10728) 
***Te Quiero Disiste (Cancion) (Maria 
Grever) (v) (Parlophone E10729) 
(Parlophone F1839—2s. 54d.) 


Ros (vocalist, ds) with Dennis Walton 
(tpt) ; Roberto Inglez (p) ; Frank Deniz 
(zg); Leslie Thompson ()); Donald 
Griffiths (maracas, etc.). 


Following their success in Northern 
America, we are being given more and more 
songs with a Spanish flavour, and, that means 
the rhumba, conga, bolero and the other 
Latin-American rhythm that go with them. 

In fact it may not be an exaggeration to 
say that this South American music may 
seize a large portion of the popularity 
which for years jazz has enjoyed all to itself. 

If it happens we must be prepared for the 
usual poor imitations of the real thing by 
local talent whose ambition will exceed its 
knowledge. We have had it for the last 
twenty years in jazz and it is too much to 
expect that we shall not have to suffer it 
again with this rhumba and conga business. 

But it so happens that we have one or two 
rhumba bands in this country headed by 
genuine native players. Edmondo Ros’s is 
one of them, and if you want to gaim an 
advanced idea of what the real thing sounds 
like you might do far worse than get these, 
their first records. . 


y Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

*Amapola (Lacalle) (v by Helen 
Forrest) (Am. Columbia CO30069) 
(Approx. February, 1941) 

**7 Hear a Rhapsody (Fragos, Baker ; 
arr. Ed. Sauter) (v by Helen 
Forrest) (Am. Columbia CO29503) 
(January 2nd, 1941) 

(Parlophone R2802—3s. 8d.) 

29503—Goodman (cl) with Skippy 
Martin, Gus Bivona, George Auld, Jack 
Henderson, Bob Snyder (reeds); “Cootie” 
Williams, James Maxwell, Alex Fila, 
Irving Goodman (tpis) ; Lou McGarity, 
Bob Cutshall (imbs) ; Teddy Wilson () ; 
Mike Bryan (z); Artie Bernstein (5) ; 
Dave Tough (ds). 

If Parlophone want to cash in on a band of 
Goodman’s reputation playing such a 
popular hit as Amapola, I’ve no objection. 
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But I do object when they waste one of the 
few jazz records we get a month to do it. 

Even Goodman himself seems to have 
realised the absurdity of asking his band to 
record such a number, and with a commend- 
able sense of humour plays some corny licks 
in his chorus which would be acceptably 
funny if the whole thing weren’t such a 
tragedy. 

As “commercial” jazz the rest of the 
record isn’t so bad. 

Twenty-four year old Margie Gibson, a 
girl of Hindu descent, whose parents hail 
from Calcutta, and who has recently been 
doing quite a few arrangements for Good- 
man, following her success with Coleman 
Hawkins, Harry James and Horace Hender- 
son, has done a quite presentable orchestra- 
tion which the boys put over with their 
usual musicianship, and Helen Forrest 
sings well enough. But as real jazz it’s all 
worth just what it’s meant to be—nothing. 

The other side is just another “ com- 
mercial ” melody which sounds a bit better 
because the tune, although perhaps not 
destined to be such a hit, is not so corny. 

But here again a jazz allocation is wasted 
on music which will only sicken the jazz 
enthusiast and make him feel he has been 
done, should he any longer be unwise enough 
to buy records without hearing them first be- 
cause they are in a so-called jazz series. 


jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

* Dinah—Pts. I and II (Lewis, Young, 
Akst) (v by Joe Thomas) (Am. 
Columbia LA2164 and 5) (February 
1941) 

(Parlophone R2803—3s. 8d. 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Ted 
Buchner, Earl Carruthers, Dan Grisson 
(altos) ; Joe Thomas (ten) ; Gerald Wil- 
son, Paul Webster, Snoekie Young (tpis) ; 
Elmer Crumbley, James Young, Russell 
Bowles (irmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox (»); Al 
Norris (zg); Moses Allen ()); James 
Crawford (ds). 

This disc sounds as though it were being 
played through the telephone—no bass and 
a nasty, boxy tone. Itmay, or may not, bethe 
result of dubbing—i.e. the re-recording 
from a sale pressing in the absence of a 
master. 

But I’m wondering how much difference 
it would have made if the reproduction had 
been superlative. 

This is a tear-up performance. All very 
fast, all very busy, all very slick, all very 
very noisy, all very clever, I’m sure. Trum- 
pets shriek with ecstacy and do incredible 
tricks with high notes. It leaves me cold. 
No one has a thing to say for himself that 
hasn’t been said before. No one does any 
more than acrobatics. No one plays a note of 
music. 

There’s just one spot that’s interesting— 
the accompaniment to Joe Thomas’s 
indistinct vocal. It’s interesting because it’s 
the one place in which they try to do some- 
thing different with Dinah from what other 
people have been doing to her for years. 

Question to whomever selects these 
Parlophone Rhythm-Style titles: has it 
struck you that there are other American 
artistes available to you besides Goodman, 
Lunceford and Basie, whom you give us 
with such sickening regularity that even if 
they made a perfect record probably no one 
would like it? 
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WARTIME TECHNICAL HINTS 


F nce of the queries’ submitted to our technical staff 
reveals that a shortage of spare parts and lack of servicemen is 
forcing many more readers to attempt their own repairs. We are 
therefore proposing each month to give advice particularly 
applicable in war-time, when perfection must give place to 
** workability ’’ and substitutes found for unobtainable’ parts. 


Reproduction from Sets having Low Gain 


A recent query from a reader asked how was it possible to 
raise the volume on gramophone reproduction to the same level 
as that obtained on radio. Although we did not know any circuit 
details of the set in use, we made some suggestions which should 
have the desired result, based on the assumption that the six- 
year-old receiver was one of the many built round that time which 
utilised a high-mu, short grid base, pentode output valve without 
any amplification between this valve and the detector stage. 

It was in fact the introduction of this type of valve that was 
largely responsible for the low price of popular receivers of that 
period, utilising a diode detector valve, sometimes combined in 
the same envelope, and with most of the amplification concen- 
trated on the radio-frequency side, they produced an output of 
around three watts which gave ample room volume. 

Attempts to use such a receiver for gramophone reproduction 
are usually disappointing due to the fact that the output from a 
pick-up is not as large as that produced by the diode detector 
from the strong radio signals available at its input. Such signals 
‘could easily reach 10 volts R.M.S. with the set tuned to a local 
station, giving 6-8 rectified volts passed on to the pentode. As 
most of these valves only had a grid-bias of 4-5 volts, such a signal 
was sufficient to overload if the volume control was not used. 
Consider now the gramophone side of the: problem. 

The majority of pick-ups have outputs ranging from 0.5-1.0 
volts R.M.S. and this falls short of the output required to give 
good room volume using the output stage alone. 

Such then was our problem—can a means be found to raise 
the pick-up output sufficient reasonably to load the valve—the 
answer with certain reservations is Yes. Reservation No. 1 is 
that piezo pick-ups don’t respond. No. 2 is—don’t expect quality 
to the nth degree from such a combination. 

The average magnetic pick-up has an impedance approximating 
20,000 ohms at mid-frequencies, whilst the output valves mentioned 
use a gridleak of between 0.25 and 0.5 megohms. Here lies our 
salvation, The ratio of impedances is between 1:10 and 1:20 
and would therefore require a transformer with a turns ratio of 
VIO or v20 as the case may be. Just such a transformer is avail- 
able in the inter-valve transformers commonly used a few years ago. 
Designed to work from a triode valve, their input impedance 
approximated 20,000 ohms and their ratio 3:1 to 5:1 is just what 
we seek. 

With pick-up connected to the primary terminals, sometimes 
marked I.P., O.P., and the secondary sometimes marked I.S., 
O.S., joined to the set, the voltage available at the grid of the 
pentode becomes approximately 3 volts R.M.S. which, to take a 
typical case, would almost fully load an Osram KT41 or Nq1 
which has a bias of 4.5 volts. 

A few simple precautions are necessary if the best possible 
results are to be obtained. 

(a) The transformer must be kept well away from the mains 
transformer, chokes and gramophone motor, if hum is to 
be avoided. 

(6) It may be necessary to earth one side of the pick-up for 
the same reason. In any case any metal braiding covering 
the conductors should be earthed. 

(c) Don’t put any resistance across the pick-up if the set 
already has a volume control which functions on gramo- 
phone. 

(d) Don’t expect good results if the listed grid-bias of the 
valve in question exceeds 5 volts approximately or if the 
output of the pick-up is below average. 
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(e) Don’t try to aegly this solution to A.C.-D.C. sets without 
first consulting a competent serviceman—it can be 
dangerous ! ! 


It is interesting to realise from the foregoing that a gramophone 
amplifier can be built using a single valve for amplification and 
another for H.T. rectification. If any reader cares to try such a 
project, we should be pleased to offer advice. 

In this connection please note all technical correspondence 
must be addressed to: The Technical Department, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, and contain a 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and the current coupon. 
Letters should not be sent to Montague House, as this is only a 
trade counter and delays in answering may result. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


WE have received an excellent letter about the article on the 
London Symphony Orchestra by Mr. F. G. Youens in the 
June number, signed by ‘‘ A Great Admirer of Keith Douglas.” 
Will the writer please send name and address—not for publica- 
tion, of course? 

The July issue of that most readable neuntily, ° ‘ The Voice,” 
reminds us to add belated congratulations to Myra Hess on her 
D.B.E. in the Birthday Honours and to Will Forse on the little 
ceremony at Hayes on March. 7th, when the Chairman and 
Directors of E.M.I. presented him with a Georgian silver tea ser- 
vice in recognition of his invaluable services to Columbia and 
latterly to E.M.I. over a period of thirty years. A third friend and 
benefactor of THE GRAMOPHONE W. J. Hands—long familiar as 
head of the Central Education Department at Clerkenwell Road 
—now reappears at the age of 76 as Technical Advisor and 
Liaison Officer in the Australian Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 

Will any reader interested in forming a Gramophone Society at 
Ware, Herts, communicate with Mr. F. B. Cullin, 17, Jeffries 
Road, Ware. 


The new Walt Disney in multiplane technicolor will be either 
a colossal success or a failure. It should be a success because it is 
conceived on a high plane of invention and fantasy, but it is 
Disney in a new mood playing with classical music, Bach, 
Tschaikovsky, Stravinsky, Moussorgsky and Beethoven. I think 
Beethoven would have enjoyed his Sixth Symphony as inter- 
preted by Disney. Here is pastoral fun and games—Dukas’ 
Sorcerers Apprentice gives Mickey Mouse his only appearance. This 
number could be given by itself, as in fact each of the eight 
sections could be. The triumph of good over evil in the last 
two sections, Night on Bald Mountain, merging into Ave Maria, 
with torch processions wending through exquisite woodlands to 
a church door, and a grand sunrise, does not impress as the 
flowers and fairies of the Nutcracker Suite, or the Pegasus 
Family in the Rite of Spring. But the star performance is given 
by the sound track, which made a brief, timid but enchanting 
appearance for too short a time. 

See this film. It is epoch-making but it may be a failure. 








Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 
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Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
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12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


By SYDNEY G. BEDWELL 


pie I last had the privilege of writing Collectors’ Corner 
and taking into account the fact that, since the commencement 
of the “ blitzkrieg ” my activities have had to be seriously cur- 
tailed, I am glad to be able to report a further series of finds of 
sufficient importance, I hope, to interest collectors in general. 
To start from the beginning, I recall during early summer 
receiving a postcard from one of the many secondhand dealers 
with whom I had left my address, asking me to call as he had 
some old records he thought might interest me. Knowing how 
rarely these gentry have sufficient knowledge to_ differentiate 
between what is worth having and what is not (perhaps it is just 
as well for one’s pocket’s sake), I went out of my way to look him 
up the following day—quite resigned to a wasted journey. But 
my luck was in—I came away delighted with what I secured. 
There was first a quite useful batch of original G. & T.’s by 
Ben Davies, vintage 1901 ; William Paull’s Ho, Jolly Jenkin, 
of the same year ; Alice Esty’s Scenes that are Brightest; Eliza 
beth Parkina’s Killarney, and a Zonophone containing two 
Lohengrin excerpts by the, to me, little known German tenor, 
Max Kuttner, whose voice and style impressed me favourably 
when I played the record. I have since discovered that he also 
recorded for the Gramophone Company and Beka in Germany, 
but would be glad to know more about him if anyone knows 
any details of his career. Of red G. & T.’s there were two, both 
in excellent condition and both dating from 1902: Calvé’s 
Habanera and Scotti’s Toreador Song; but the choicest item I 
have left to the last, namely, that super-rarity, a record by 
Irene Abendroth, the 1902 rie aus Troubadour, in perfect state. 
Although it is extremely difficult to get an idea of the importance 
of this artiste, as I do not think she ever sang in England, I know 
her fame in Germany was very great. On the strength of this 
one record alone I would be prepared to give her a place in the 
very front rank of sopranos as it reveals a beautiful voice, singing 
with consummate ease, and a trill as spontaneous and lovely as 
that of Selma Kurz. Almost as rare as this disc.was one I found 
by itself a month or so later, a mint copy of the 1902 Milan issue 
of Caruso singing Una furtiva lagrima. This title is one of the 
five deleted ones in this series, and being a Caruso enthusiast I 
was delighted to have the opportunity of comparing it with his 
later rendering of the same air, an especial favourite of the great 
tenor’s. Certainly it was one of the arias, like M’appari from 
Martha, which he made peculiarly his own, and which will be for 
ever associated with him. Soon after this, some more time devoted 
to the hunting down of historical records rewarded me with the 
following : 

De Tura and Piccoletti. 1907 G. & T. Scena della Borsa ; 

La Traviata. 

Frieda Hempel. 1924 H.M.V. Sample. Bird Song (Jaubert). 

Emma Trentini. 1904. Nicole. Aria, Siebel, Faust. 

Geraldine Farrar. 1906 G. & T. Caro mio ben. 

The first named, the only record I have found up to now by 
this once famous tenor, proved very much to my taste, as did the 
Frieda Hempel, the Bird Song being a tuneful and admirable 
vehicle for the display of this great soprano’s accomplished 
coloratura singing. The Emma Trentini I thought disappointing, 
in spite of it being a very good recording. If it is true that she 
and Romeo Berti were two of Nicole’s star artistes, then I cannot 
felicitate them on their choice. The opportunity soon occurring, 
I exchanged the Nicole for the 1908 Wan Rooy Cavatina, Act 1, 
Tannhduser, another “‘ first-time ’’ artist with me, with whose 
singing I was certainly not disappointed, for his was a superb 
voice if ever there was one. Farrar’s Caro mio, ben I find very 
attractive and like it a lot hetter than most of her recordings, 
possibly because it is such a haunting melody. I must admit, 
though, that this artiste has never been a great favourite of mine, 
and on the whole I consider she has been over-rated. During the 


last few months my small but greatly prized Fonotipia collection 
has been enriched by the addition of the following : 


Burzio and Zenatello. Duet, Act 2, Un Ballo in Maschera 
Maria Barrientos. Ombra Leggera and Qui sola soletta 
(Dinorah). 
Guiseppe Anselmi. Siciliana (Cav. Rusticana). 
Ah ! non mi ridestar (Werther). 
Ecco ridente (Barber of Seville). 
Serenata and Malia. (Tosti). 
Talexis and{Garbin. Love Duet.¥Madam Butterfly. 
Regina Pacini Qui la voce (I Puritani). 
Variations. (Proch). 

Though all highly desirable acquisitions, the Anselmi’s are 
probably the most important, due to their great rarity. Fortu- 
nately, they are perfect copies, so I have been enabled to form a 
just opinion of his merits as a singer, with enjoyment unmarred 
by the faults, scratches and excessive surface noise so often 
found on records of this make. Summing up my impressions of 
Anselmi, I find him to have been a singer blessed with a powerful 
tenor voice which he used with great skill. He was, also, a master 
of Bel Canto, as my records prove, yet I must, however, agree 
with a remark made in these columns by Mr. Hurst to the effect 
that the records by this artist suffered from being, generally 
speaking, ‘‘ hard in tone and rigid in execution.” In the “ Sicil- 
iana ” and ‘ Serenata,” which I like best, these faults are not 
so much in evidence. To pass on to yet another make of record, 
Odeons, a small batch of these came my way recently through 
the kind co-operation of a friend who celebrated his calling-up 
by finding them for me just before he went. They comprised 
fine examples of singing by Jadlowker, Slezak, Hempel (the 
exquisite Letzte Rose), Destinn and Maria Ivogiin. The singing 
of Tales from the Vienna Woods by the last-named makes this one 
of the most captivating discs imaginable, and induces a longing 
for more records by this artist which I shall endeavour to satisfy. 
Maria Ivogiin is Hungarian by birth and is married to Karl 
Erb, the Munich tenor. I have been told she made a long and 
interesting list of recordings for Brunswick-Cliftophone. 

Besides the Fonotipia listed previously, my collection of the 
records of that fascinating coloratura soprano, Maria Barrientos 
has been increased by one more disc, the Bell Song from Lakme, 
on Columbia. I have also started seriously to collect the records 
of another great soprano, Frances Alda, and to date have 
acquired five. The perfection attained by a naturally beautiful 
voice plus Marchesi training are evident in all of these records, 
but particularly fine are her renderings of Tutti i_fior from Madam 
Butterfly (with Sophie Braslau), and that lovely but seldom 
recorded aria, O mio babbino caro from Gianni Schicchi. Talking 
of fine singing reminds me of two records that I once heard, 
which have been my most important collecting objective ever 
since Pauline Donalda’s Si mes vers avaient des ailes and Olympia 
Boronat’s Caro Nome. To me, these incomparable renditions 
represent the very highest pinnacle in vocal redorded art. Before 
I close this article, one more find, though in a different sphere, 
comes to my mind which is worthy of note. A copy of Sir Charles 
Santley’s Student and Singer bought in a secondhand shop a few 
weeks ago, I found, on reaching home, to contain an autographed 
letter written by the singer himself. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Elgar Society? 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


You published a letter of mine in your February issue. in which I 
asked for certain Elgar recordings. Since then it has been proposed to 
me that an Elgar Society is formed in order to record such works as 
“ Gerontius ” “‘ The Music Makers,” and the Symphonies. If any o/ 
your readers are interested in this proposal, I should be very glad to 
hear from them, but I should also like to know their views on an alter- 
native proposal, that of issuing albums at regular intervals, each album 
containing records of a great British masterp‘ece. ; 

I append a list of some works which would, I trust, come into this 
category, and be made, once and for all, “‘ Permanent Music ”’ :— 


Parry. ‘* Blest Pair of Sirens.” 

Elgar. “Dream of Gerontius,”’ ‘‘ Music Makers,” “ Spirit of 
England,”’ Symphonies, ’Cello (Concerto). 

Bliss. “Morning Heroes,” ‘‘ Colour Symphony,” ‘“* Piano 
Concerto.” 

- Walton. ** Belshazzar’s Feast,” ‘“‘ Sinfonia Concertante” (and a 

re-recording of the Symphony at some date), Violin 
Concerto. 

Dyson. Symphony, ‘‘ In Honour of the City,” “* Three Songs 
of Courage.” 

Bax. The Symphonies. 

Holst. “Hymn of Jesus,” ‘The Plancts,” ‘ At the Boar’s 
Head.” 

Bridge. ** The Sea.” 


Vaughan-Williams. Pastoral Symphony, ‘“‘On Wenlock Edge,” 
Sea Symphony. 

This, I realise, is an over-ambitious programme, but if only a fraction 
of these works were recorded, it would result in a triumph which British 
music now fully deserves. Witness the destiny and popularity of Sibelius. 
We have a perfect example of the result of a recording Society. Let us, 
then, use this example to our own personal and national advantage. 

Torquay. MIcHAEL GRIFFITH. 


Recording Technique 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I hope you will be able to find space for one or two interesting points 
arising from recent record releases. 

I refer particularly to the Columbia issue of the Brahms’ Clarinet 
Trio, and Bloch’s Schelomo, released by His Master’s Voice. The former 
has solved the problem of balance in chamber recordings involving 
piano and strings, while the latter suggests at long last that American 
orchestral records need not sound “ boxy” and artificial. I do not 
suggest that the Philadelphia Schelomo is technically as good as Beecham’s 
Sibelius Fourth or Espaia, but it is a very great improvement on the 
Boston Schumann First and Mitropoulos’ record of Prokofiev’s Classical 
Symphony. In fact there appears to be no consistent standard. 

_ Reverting to records of chamber music: Decca’s grand enterprise 
in issuing a collection of Grieg Songs is marred to some extent by the 
dominance of voice over piano (as A.R. points out), and Columbia’s 
recent Mozart Trio (K.498) is not ideally balanced throughout. Other 
¢nstances will doubtless occur to your readers. 

_ The point of this letter is to urge that all the companies should go 
into this question of balance collectively, and endeavour to arrive at 
some common denominator regarding the acoustic conditions requisite 
‘o the production of technically satisfying records of all types. At 
present it seems that the only principle in operation is one of “ hit or 
mss,” whereas a careful analysis of the differentes in the various studio 
conditions would probably enable unsatisfactory discs to be ruled cut 
or at any rate minimised. 

Here surely is a profitable field for investigation. 

Fssex. GEOFFREY SHARP. 


lronical 
To the Editor of ‘THe GRAMOPHONE 


I wonder if any readers of THE GRAMOPHONE have noted the irony 
of the following record by Elizabeth Schumann, H.M.V. DA1667. 
One side of it is “‘ Coventry Carol,”’ the other a German carol, “* Holy 
Night, Peaceful Night,” both sung in English. In the‘light of the 
terrible happenings recently at Coventry the coupling of these titles 
speak for themselves. The record was issued in December 1939 for 
the first Christmas of the War. 


Peacehaven. FREDERICK BURDEN. 


August, 1941 














“THE ART OF 
RECORD BUYING” 


enables you to see at a glance what is the 
best available recording of each of some 
1,300 works ; it is the only catalogue which 
lists records on their merits alone, and is 
indispensable to collectors who wish to avoid 
the disappointment ‘of purchasing inferior 
versions. Owing to the great demand for 
this booklet we have had a further supply 
printed. Price 1/- (postage 4d.). 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to take advantage of our postal record 
service, for we will pay the cost of inland 
postage on records amounting to 20/- or 
more in value exclusive of Purchase Tax, 
and every record is guaranteed to reach you 
safely and in perfect condition. Our un- 
rivalled knowledge of records is at the 
disposal of our customers, and we provide 
them regularly with frank and impartial 
reviews of the latest recordings in “ The 
Monthly Letter.” May we send you a 
specimen copy? 


DAVEY THORNS 


are used on both sides of the Atlantic by 
connoisseurs who appreciate the extra 
quality that they provide. The thorns are 
made from carefully selected cactus spines, 
and are specially treated to ensure that they 
give the maximum playing time with the 
minimum record wear. Davey Thorns cost 
2/- for a packet of 10 (postage 3d.). May 
we send you a packet? 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltp. 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C 2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 














